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A Bird’s-Eye View 
T the last convention of the 

A Gregg Shorthand Association 

. 4 we explained, with the use of 
mes) the blackboard, a helpful method 

of presenting the various prin- 
ciples in review work after the student 
had gone through the textbook. As 
some of our readers may not have read 
the proceedings of the convention, and 
we believe that the plan may be interest- 
ing to both teachers and students, we 
shall try to explain it. 

The plan is simply this: Draw six 
perpendicular lines down the blackboard 
(or a large sheet of paper), leaving 
space enough to write several words in 
longhand between each of the perpen- 
dicular lines. Over the top of the first 
column write “The Sign”; over the sec- 
ond, “Wordsign” ; over the third, “Joined 
Prefix”; over the fourth, “Disjoined Pre- 
fix”; over the fifth, “Joined Affix,” and 
over the sixth, “Disjoined Affix.” 

Take each character of the alphabet 
and trace it through its. different uses 
under these headings, writing them in 
their respective columns thus: With K, 
write in the column headed “Wordsign,” 
“can”; in the column headed “Joined 
“Prefix” write “com, con,” etc.; in the 
column headed “Disjoined Prefix,” write 
“contra,” etc—and so on. 

This can be applied to all the conso- 
nants, vowels, diphthongs and blended 
signs. 

It will be found interesting and very 
useful, giving a “Bird’s-Eye View” of the 
leading principles. In the classroom it 
may be used in many ways. A good 
plan is to call upon students in turn to 
name what each character represents 
under the various headings. In doing 
this, a surprising amount of hesitancy 


will be displayed in naming all the uses 
of a sign, for the student has to “think 
all around” each sign, as it were. This 
promotes definiteness of knowledge. 
which is a very important factor. 


“Tho Running Start’’: 


AVE you ever watched an up- 

to-date teacher of penmanship 

giving a drill on movement ex- 

ercises—the students writing 

ovals by count, and then swing- 
ing rapidly to the formation of the letters 
of the alphabet? It is an interesting 
sight, and one from which the shorthand 
student can derive much _ inspiration. 
We have noticed that a student of short- 
hand who has previously had this train- 
ing in penmanship, almost invariably 
does admirable work in the shorthand 
classroom. He has greater command 
over his hand and can execute the forms 
with greater ease and facility. But what 
is more important, he has, through his 
experience in the penmanship classes, had 
impressed upon him the value of repeti- 
tion, and consequently is willing to do a 
great deal of that important “over and 
over” work upon which success in short- 
hand largely depends. 

A favorite illustration with penman- 
ship teachers is that of a boy sliding. 
They ask, “What is the first thing the 
boy does?” and the answer is, “He takes 
a run to get a start.” So the practice on 
ovals gives an impetus that carries the 
hand along to the easy formation of the 
other letters. 

Apply this idea in shorthand study. 
Write an exercise over and over again 
until you get an easy, facile movement— 
but aiming at precision in writing as you 
would in making ovals in longhand—and 
you will find the impetus gained by this 
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sort of work will be carried into all your 
other writing. One of the best writers 
of shorthand makes it a practice to drill 
on the shorthand alphabet and combina- 
tions for ten or fifteen minutes each 


morning before beginning work. 


Wide Spacing 
ERE is an extract from a recent 
letter to a student of short- 
hand who sent us a specimen 
of his notes and asked for sug- 
gestions : 

“Your shorthand notes are easy, fluent 
and legible, and show that you have 
given much time to careful and well 
directed practice. We judge from your 
writing that the penmanship drills in 
the magazine have received the proper 
amount of attention. There is, however, 
one flaw in your ‘work which should be 
removed. Your notes are spaced out 
too widely; that is, you leave too much 
space between words. We have marked 
some of these spaces in red ink and have 
written a few lines of the matter be- 
tween the lines, so that you can make 
a comparison of the spacing. 

“Wide spacing means greater traveling 
of the hand and, consequently, greater 
effort and loss of time. Write com- 
pactly and you will find that it will add 
considerably to your speed. For a few 
days you may find it difficult to overcome 
the habit you have formed, but it will 
be easier to make the change now than 
later when the habit has become fixed 
by long practice. We have known even 
expert writers to materially increase 
their speed by adopting a more compact 
style of writing.” 


Strength of Simple Words 


ENEATH will be found an ex- 

tract from “Secret Service” by 

William Gillette, being Captain 

Thorne’s speech of farewell to 

Miss Varney, a Southern woman 
with whom he, a spy in the Northern 
service, has fallen in love—and it is said 
to be the strongest and at the same time 
the simplest piece of pure dramatic writ- 
ing to be found in any American play. 
Of the 153 words in this speech only 
thirty-four have more than one syllable, 
and of these thirty-four only six are 
three-syllable words: 

I'd like to say one thing—it’s my 
last chance—perhaps you won't mind. 
You'll forget me, of course, that’s right, 
that’s best; I hope you will! But if 
memory should ever throw my shadow 


“ 


(a 


across your path again, perhaps you'll 
remember this, too. We can’t all die a 
soldier’s death, in the roar and glory of 
battle, our friends around us, under the 
flag we love—no, not all. Some of us 
have orders for another kind of work— 
desperate, dare-devil .work—the haz- 
ardous schemes of the secret service! 
We fight our battles alone—no com- 
rades to cheer us on—ten thousand to 
one against us—death at every turn! 
If we win we may escape with our 
lives; if we lose, dragged out and 
butchered like dogs—alone, despised, 
forgotten! These were my orders, Miss 
Varney. This is the death I die to- 
night—and I am not ashamed of it. 


Abbreviations 
A New Year resolution for teachers: 
to have the name of every student on the 
subscription list of the Grecc WRITER. 
* * * 


The next G. S. A. convention will 
probably be held in Chicago in the last 
week of June. 

*x* * * 

The series of articles on “Principles 
of Shorthand Construction” will be re- 
sumed in an early issue of the magazine. 


* * * 


This is a good time to send in clubs 
of subscriptions to the magazine. The 
annual “Roll of Honor” of our friends 
who have supported the magazine with 
clubs of subscriptions will appear in the 


March issue. 
7 * 


Remember: The Typewriter and Pho- 
nographic World and the Grecc Writer 
will both be sent for one year, postpaid, 
for one dollar—the subscription price of 
the World alone. 


-_ 


The Phonographic Magazine has again 
dropped its subscription price to 50 cents 
and the Reporters’ Department has been 
discontinued. The hitherto despised 
(but numerous) amanuenses are to re- 
ceive their due share of attention. “The 
world do move.” 

a 

Many interesting articlesare being held 
over through limitations of space. This 
is a big magazine for the very low sub- 
scription price; but there are so many 
helpful departments that other matter is 
often crowded out. If our friends con- 
tinue to help us to build up the circulation 
as they have done this season, we can 
promise a much jarger magazine in the 
near future. 
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A Sort of Creed 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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A Sort of Creed—Continued 

















English Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


**Give Us More English’’ 


HIS was the one note in the 
I convention — found its way 
=—@ into every address, every talk, 
GYAN every discussion. 

———— We do not believe there was 
anyone who addressed the convention 
who did not call attention to the neces- 
sity there was for immediate and aggres- 
sive work along the line of business 
English. This year will see immense 
progress in the methods of teaching 
this vital subject, and the results will 
repay our most arduous endeavor. 

The teacher of shorthand and type- 
writing must be conversant with the 
fundamentals of our language; must be 
acquainted with the rules for sentence 
construction, with punctuation and cap- 
italization. He must know how to dis- 
criminate between what is good and 
what is poor English; he must be a 


student of English every day of his life. 


Spelling 

This is the bete noir of the teachers 
in the business schools. Somehow the 
instructors in the public schools slip 
and slide over this difficulty. It may be 
that the frequent oral recitations, class 
recitations and exhibitions develop a 
conversational habit that makes them 
forget the weakness of the student in 
his written work. But as soon as the 
students get into a commercial school 
their work is largely written, and here 
their deficiencies in spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, etc., are more apparent. 

Students often ask to be excused from 
spelling, saying that they have had it 
in the grammar school. We do not be- 
lieve that amy.student should be excused 
from spelling. We have never. found 
anyone who did not, at some time in his 
career, fail to spell or use certain words 
correctly. The study of words is a life 
work. While we do not believe it is 
the function of a spelling teacher in a 
commercial school to teach philology, or 
the derivation of words, we do think 
that he can enhance the interest of his 
lessons by frequent and appropriate use 
of all the laws and science of speech. 


We believe that the best way to learn 
how to spell a word is to write it. Oral 
spelling is not what is needed in the 
business world. It has its place as a 
drill, and if there is plenty of time .we 
believe in making use of it, but if writ- 
ten work must be sacrificed, the oral, 
we suggest, may be omitted. 

The question is often asked us by 
teachers and students: Does the time 
ever come when we should discontinue 
our study of spelling? No. There are 
exceptional cases, I know, where stu- 
dents have seemed to inherit a predis- 
position toward correct spelling, but 
these exceptions are so rare that they 
need not be taken into account. We 
have no more serious problem to solve 
than that which confronts us in the poor 
spelling of our students. 

It seems to us that the student should 
appreciate his deficiency in this line of 
English more than he does; that he 
ought to know that no matter how well 
typed out his letter may be, the mis- 
spelled words will condemn it to the 
waste basket; but he doesn’t, and that’s 
the rub. 

Our shelves are full of textbooks, 
good, bad and indifferent, and some of 
these have been in circulation for years, 
through two and three generations, and 
yet poor spelling is a greater evil today 
than it ever has been before. So the 
textbook does not solve the problem, 
it is part of our ammunition only. 

We believe that the best way to learn 
how to spell a word correctly is to 
visualize it. If the teacher has a black- 
board—and he should have one in front 
of his class—he can teach twenty-five 
words in a very few minutes by writing 
each word on the board and then have 
his students look at it for an instant, 
then erase it and have the students 
write the image as it was pictured on 
their brains. This is the natural way 
to spell, and 90 per cent of the students 
will spell the words correctly after such 
a drill. 

Oral spelling is not necessary in a 
business school. Some of the best spell- 
ers in this country, men who rarely 
make an error in penning the word, 
cannot stand up at a spelling match and - 
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spell words orally. Oral spelling is a 
good drill, but it is secondary to written 
work. 


Tests 


What are they, anyway? Are they 
given for the sake of the teacher and 
the school record, or are they given for 
the benefit of the student? Experience 
goes to prove that the very best stu- 
dents we have in our schools make a 
lamentable failure under the stress of 
an examination. We have agreed that 
the matter of speed, either in shorthand 
or typewriting, is secondary to accuracy 
in transcribing the matter dictated. Then 
why do we make the tests of our stu- 
dents’ progress a question of minutes? 
Why do we give a letter within a certain 
time limit, both in shorthand and on the 
typewriter, and say to our student that 
if he finishes he will be transferred from 
one class into another, into the Model 
Office or into a position. These test 
letters are usually given by the every- 
day instructor of the students, who has, 
from long use of the technical terms 
dictated, and because of his knowledge 
of the system that he teaches, grown 
into the habit of dictating in a ‘method- 
ical manner, and phrasing as he dictates 
in a way that is never done in actual 
business. These students go out from 
a test like this and sit at the right hand 
of some busy business man and have dic- 
tation flung at them with no greater 
speed, as a whole, than they have had 
in school, but with greater speed and 
irregularity in the individual sentences; 
and they go all to pieces until they are 
used to the peculiarities of the man by 
whom they are employed. 

We believe that we should, as far as 
possible, prevent even these days of dis- 
couragement and catastrophe. We be- 
lieve that our dictation should be more 
businesslike and that our tests should 
be of the kind that will be given to the 
student when he begins his business 
career. For instance, we suggest that 
a much more practical test for the stu- 
dent is one like this: Give twenty-five 
letters on the same subject; that is, 
concerning the same business, within 
a period of an hour or an hour and a 
half, and then tell these students to go 
to their machines and bring back these 
letters ready for signature by one or 
two o'clock, as the case may be. Don’t 
tell them how to write them or what 
machine to use, or help them in any 
way, but just give them the work in a 
clean and clear manner and tell them 
that you expect the return to be clean 


and clear. This is a fair day’s work for 
a beginner, a $5 or $6 a week stenog- 
rapher. We would also suggest that 
these students be given but twenty-five 
sheets of paper on which to transcribe 
these twenty-five letters; that this paper 
be of excellent quality, in fact the letter- 
heads used in the school. This kind 
of test makes more work for the 
teacher, and it is not quite so easy to 
write down the results in terms of per 
cent, but we do believe that it is better 
for the student. Anyone should be able 
to judge of the competency of his stu- 
dents from the letters turned in; these, 
plus the history of the students, should 
make up the school records. 


Textbookitis 


Teachers are sorely afflicted with the 
disease of textbookitis. This disorder 
needs a surgical operation. The man 
who stands before his class with the 
text in one hand and the “Key” in the 
other is no teacher at all; he is simply 
a human gtaphophone. No teacher 
should be allowed a class who does not 
know more than the demands of the 
moment, who does not know more than 
any textbook can give him and who is 
not absolutely weaned from the “Key.” 
This does not mean that we do not be- 
lieve in textbooks; of course we do. 
Our own reference library is at our 
elbow and our desk is laden with au- 
thorities to whom we go constantly for 
assistance. 

While we would severely criticise any 
teacher who presumed to go before his 
students without adequate and exhaus- 
tive preparation of the work in hand, 
yet we do not believe that this teacher 
should be dependent upon his notes or 
his textbook when it comes to the ac- 
tual instruction of the students. The 
teacher who is able to go into the class- 
room and stand up before his students 
and ask and answer questions out of 
the very abundance of his own mind 
and the greatness of his own soul is the 
man who secures the respectful and en- 
thusiastic interest of his class. We be- 
lieve that’ a textbook is the line of least 
resistance and that it should be to us 
what the dictionary is, or the encyclo- 
pedia—just a help, a reference book, 
and not the beginning and the end of 
our knowledge. Textbookitis causes in 
most teachers an atrophy both mental 
and moral; mental inasmuch as _ it 
dwarfs his power of initiative, and 
moral inasmuch as it drives him to that 
substitute for brains, the “Key.” 
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Twenty Lessons in Punctuation and Capitalization— Continued 


The Comma 


he omnipresent comma: take care 
of it and the other punctuation marks 
will take care of themselves. Most stu- 
dents put in commas as they feel like 
it. This isn’t to be criticised altogether. 
The important thing is to learn to feel 
how words should be grouped, to keep 
together those which belong together, 
and to keep apart words which ought 
not to run into each other. This is a 
matter of educated judgment, of com- 
mon sense appreciation of word groups. 
Restrictive clauses are never set off by 
commas, while explanatory clauses al- 
ways are. “The student who learns 
shorthand thoroughly will never lack 
for a position.” To place a comma be- 
tween “student” and “who” would stop 
us before we caught the sense of the 
sentence. 


Oliver P. Morton, the war governor - 


of Indiana, was a soldier as well as a 
statesman. Here the clause “the war 
governor of Indiana” is merely explana- 
tory. It is thrown in. The sentence 
would be complete were the clause 
omitted. 

If a clause or phrase can be omitted 
and still have the meaning complete, 
commas should be used; otherwise leave 
them out. 

“Another use of the comma is to 
show that the word just before it does 
not modify the word immediately fol- 
lowing, but some word farther along. 
Thus we say, “Her sweet, bright, happy 
face,” with the comma used to show 
that “sweet” does not modify “bright,” 
but “face,” and “bright” does not 
modify “happy,” but “face.” When we 
say “the long green corn tassels” we 
do not use commas, because “long” 
modifies “green corn tassels,” not sim- 
ply “tassels,” and “green” modifies 
“corn tassels,” not “tassels” alone. 

TRY TO FEEL WHAT WORDS ARE 
CLOSELY ASSOCIATED, and group 
these together by commas. SEPARATE 
BY COMMAS WORDS WHICH YOU 
FEEL REFUSE TO BE GROUPED 
TOGETHER. 

The conjunctions “and,” “or,” are used 
to connect the two parts of compound 
sentences. When the two parts repre- 
sent portions of one idea, place no 
comma before the conjunction; when 
the idea changes decidedly from one 
part of the sentence to the other, al- 
ways use the comma; when it changes 
very much, use a semicolon. 

Examples: He came yesterday and 
went today. (No comma is needed, 


because the subject of the second part 
is the same as the subject of the first 
part, and the ideas are closely asso- 
ciated.) He came up on the train yes- 
terday, and today I took him driving. 
(“He” is the subject of the first sen- 
tence, and “I” of the second. When 
the subject changes we nearly always 
need a comma.) 

When a word is omitted, its place 
is usually marked by a comma, as in 
“Talent is something; tact, every- 
thing.” The semicolon is here used be- 
cause the words following are subdi- 
vided by a comma.” (Sherwin Cody in 
Business Letter Writing.) 


Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, of Detroit, 
who is the editor of a little book called 
“Punctuation Simplified” (Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago), tells us that 
he teaches his students that the comma 
indicates the slightest degree of separa- 
tion from the other parts of the sen- 
tence, and that if the different shades 
of meaning are understood the comma 
will find its proper place. ° 

The Editing rules approved by the 
Regents committee and used in the state 
of New York have these paragraphs 
concerning the comma: 


Distinguish carefully between ex- 
planatory, or descriptive, and restrict- 
ive relative clauses. An explanatory 
relative clause must be set off by 
commas; but a restrictive clause form- 
ing an essential part of its antecedent 
should not be so separated unless the 
relative pronoun refers to each of a 
series of nouns; e. g. (explanatory): 
Sailors, who are generally supersti- 
tious, say it is unlucky to embark on 
Friday. (Restrictive) The books which 
help you most are those which make 
you think most. (Series) He prepared 
a list of statesmen, churchmen and 
military officers, whom chance rather 
than merit had rendered famous. 

When several words are dittoed, use 
inverted commas under each distinct 
group of words, not under each word; 
e. 


g.: 
List of 43 volumes on U. 8S. history 


” 25 " economics 
not List of 43 volumes on U. 8S. history 
ia) Ld 20 ad Ld Lad oe 
econom- 
[ics 
Point off numbers of five or more 
figures with commas; e. g. 500,000; 
50,000. In columns however divide all 
integral numbers uniformly into groups 
of three by spaces if in print, or com- 
mas if in ms., to keep corresponding 
figures in the same vertical line, hun- 
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dreds under hundreds, thousands under 
thousands; 
(Ms.) (Type.) 
$558.44 or $558 44 
4,487.91 448791 
794.38 794 38 
1,335.25 1 335 25 
19,116.64 19 116 64 





$26,292.62 $26 292 62 


Omit commas before leaders; e. g. 
Answer papers written 
” accepted 
” rejected 
written,.... 
not accepted, 
rejected, 


Lesson VII to X—The Comma 


We take pleasure in giving to our 
readers Mr. Kennedy’s outline tor teach- 
ing the comma: 

Case 1.—Introductory Expressions: J 
explain this case by illustrations like, 
“Yes, that is right; “No, 1 cannot go.” 
An introductory expression may be a 
word, phrase or clause; if it is inde- 
pendent, it is set off with a comma. 

Case 2.—Parenthetical or Explana- 
tory Expressions: -Parenthetical and 
explanstory expressions are so nearly 
alike that pupils cannot always distin- 
guish them, and it isn’t necessary that 
they should, so I put the two into the 
same case. 

Case 3.—Elements out of their Nat- 
ural Order: “On the witness stand, he 
gave that testimony.” The natural 
order would be: “He gave that testi- 
mony on the witness stand.” When 
inverted order is used, the comma fol- 
lows the inverted element. 

Case 4.—Elements in Series with 
Conjunctions Omitted: Honesty, so- 
briety, industry and integrity are car- 
dinal virtues. Use commas to indicate 
the omission of the conjunction. 

Case 5.—Brief Informal Quotations: 
We know it is true that, “all is not gold 
that glitters.” 

Case 6.—Contradictory Expressions: 
It is I, not he. 

Case 7.—Omitted Verbs: “I prefer 
Shakespeare, you Milton.” The omis- 
sion of the verb is shown by the 
comma. 

Case 8.—Attribute Clause: “The 
judge’s verdict is, he shall be hanged 
until he is dead.” 

Case 9.—Short Compound Sentences 
with Conjunctions Omitted. 


Dear Madam: 

I noticed your “Lessons in Punctua- 
tion and Capitalization” in the edi- 
torial department of the Gregg Writer 
and would ask that you give me de- 
tailed instruction for the use of both 
single and double quotation marks 


and how they are used in connection 
with another punctuation mark that 
might come at the same point. 

Yours very truly, C. R. 


In answer to your question we submit 
the following from “Correct English” : 


Quotation Marks with Other Marks of 
Punctuation. 

General Rule.—When a quotation is 
made, the quotation marks are placed 
outside the other marks of punctua- 
tion, except in the cases of the interro- 
gation and the exclamation point, 
which points are subject to special 
rules. 

Bacon said, “Knowledge is power.” 
(Quotation marks are placed outside 
the period.) 

“We can overcome the difficulty,” 
said the speaker, etc. (Quotation 
marks are placed outside the comma.) 

Note that “etc.” is not placed within 
the quotation marks. 

The Marks That Precede the Quotation. 

When a quotation is preceded by in- 
troductory words that are closely con- 
nected in thought, it is preceded by a 
comma. 

He said, “I am not certain of this.” 

When a quotation is formally intro- 
duced, it is preceded by a colon. 

These were Longfellow’s words: 
“Life is real,” etc. 

When a quotation depends upon a 
clause inserted by way of explanation, 
the explanatory words are set off by 
commas. 

“I have suffered more,” says Landor, 
“from my bad dancing than from all 
the misfortunes and miseries of my life 
put together.” 

Special Forms Considered. 

Words and phrases used for illustra- 
tion are often enclosed in quotation 
marks. 

Examples. 

The words “shall” and “will” are 
often misused. 

“About” is sometimes used as an ad- 
verb and sometimes as a preposition. 

When referring to titles of books, 
magazines and papers, quotation marks 
are used, unless the titles are written 
in italics. 

“Harper's Monthly”; “The Fortnightly 
Review,” or, Harper’s Monthly; The 
Fortnightly Review. 

A Quotation Within a Quotation. 

When a quotation is enclosed within 
another, the included quotation is in- 
closed by the single quotation marks, 
and the quotation proper is inclosed 
by the usual marks. 

He _ said: “A would-be agreeable 
took his seat between the brilliant 
Madame de Stael and the reigning 
beauty of the day. ‘How happy I am,’ 
he said, ‘to be thus seated between wit 
and beauty.’ ‘Yes,’ replied Madame de 
Stael, ‘and without possessing either.’” 
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Convention of the National Commercial Teachers Federation 


Events Epitomized 


Constitution changed: (1) Election 
of Federation officers by popular vote; 
(2) Advisory Council of twelve mem- 
bers (three from each section) appointed 
to meet before each convention and de- 
cide upon matters of general policy. 

Official Report of entire proceedings 
of Federation to be published by Mr. 
E. N. Miner, and a copy sent to each 








C. P. ZANER 
President, N. C. T. F. 


member of the Federation—probably 
the most important event of the conven- 
tion. 

“Memorial for Change of Time of 
Meeting,” from the School Managers’ 
Association overwhelmingly defeated. 

Banquet to the Federation by the 
Remington Typewriter Company, ably 
and tactfully presided over by Mr. F. 
FE. Van Buskirk. An event that in its 
regal hospitality and liberality towards 
friends and competitors has never been 
equaled, and will long remain in the 
memory of the guests. A great thing, 
worthy of a great enterprise. 

“The System Section Meetings” ex- 
periment a success, and made a perma- 
nent feature of Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association—each section to elect its 
own chairman and prepare its own pro- 
gram. 

Although held in early morning, the 
system section meetings were well at- 
tended. The attendance Thursday was: 


Gregg section, 85; Graham, 25; Benn 
Pitman, 23; Munson, 15; Dement, 11; 
Cross, 6; Isaac Pitman, 3. 

A High School Teachers’ Section or- 
ganized and given a recognized place on 
program of the Shorthand Association. 

President of National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association to act as editor 
of Association Department of the offi- 
cial organ. 

Announcement made that the “Amer- 
ican Institution of Commercial Schools” 
had been incorporated, details of the 
Institution explained by Dr. Rowe, and 
contract for affiliation of schools dis- 
cussed. Next step will be taken at 
meeting of Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers, when Board of Trustees will be or- 
ganized, and the school contracts will 
be ready for signature. 


Federation Officers 

President, C. P. Zaner, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

First Vice-President, F. B. Virden, 
Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, W. O. Davis, 
Erie, Pa. 

Secretary, J. C. Walker, Detroit. 


Treasurer, C. A. Faust, New York. 
Executive Committee, J. A. Stephens, 


Chicago (chairman); J. Clifford Ken- 
nedy, Detroit; E. W. Spencer, Milwau- 
kee; J. F. Fish, Chicago. 


Advisory Council 

Shorthand, A. C. Van Sant, Thos. P. 
Scully, S. A. Moran. 

Business, A. F. Harvey, T. W. Book- 
myer, D. L. Musselman, Jr. 

Penmanship, P. Zaner, A. N. 
Palmer, H. G. Healey. 

School Managers, J. A. Lyons, J. F. 
Fish, R. C. Spencer. 


Shorthand Teachers 
President, H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 
Vice-President, R. A. Grant, St. Louis. 
Secretary, W. I. Tinus, Chicago. 
Executive Committee, Thos. P. Scully, 
Cincinnati (chairman) ; F. E. Haymond, 
Evansville, Ind.; F. W. Van Antwerp, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Business Teachers 
President, W. E. White, Quincy, III. 
Vice-President, W. S. Ashby, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. E. King, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. 
Executive Committee, E. E. Gaylord, 
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Beverly, Mass. (chairman); S. C. Wil- 
liams, Rochester, N. Y.; J. A. Hiner, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Penmanship Teachers 

President, F. F. Mushrush, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Vice-President, Burt. German, Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

Secretary, J. K. Renshaw, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Executive Committee, C. R. Tate, 
Cincinnati, Ohio (chairman); I. H. 
Bachtenkircher, Lafayette, Ind.; A. N. 
Palmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

School Managers 


President, Enos Spencer, Louisville, 


y. 

Vice-President, D. I. Rowe, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, T. W. Book- 
myer, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Executive Committee, A. D. Wilt, 


Dayton, Ohio (chairmen) M. L. Miner,’ 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; G. Dunsmore, 


Staunton, Va. 
The Banquet 


NE of the most notable events 
©) in connection with the greatest 
convention of the National 
(i: meas Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
, tion which has been held up to 
the present time was a banquet given the 
members by the Remington Typewriter 
Company. An informal reception was 
held in the parlors of 
the hotel for about 
half an hour preced- 
ing the banquet 
which, in itself, was 
one of the most en- 
joyable features of 
the convention. 
Hitherto the  ban- 
quets of the Federa- 
tion have not been 
T. L. Woodruff altogether satisfac- 
: tory. On the last oc- 
casion the guests were kept waiting out- 
side the doors of the dining-room until 
after nine o'clock and 
the speaking was not 
over until nearly two 
in the morning; but on 
this occasion the ban- 
quet was served a few 
minutes after seven 
o'clock and the whole 
affair was over by 10:30 
Much credit is due to 
Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk - 
and Mr. John F. Soby, w. C, Stevenson 
of the Reming- 


ton Typewriter Company, for the busi- 
nesslike arrangements which character- 
ized their management of the event. 
The magnificent dining-room presented 
an animated and pleasing spectacle as 
the banquet proceeded. The tables were 
not arranged in formal rows, but were 
placed all over the dining-room, each 
table seating six persons. The speaker’s 
table occupied one end of the room, and 
at it were seated Mr. F. E. Van Bus- 
kirk, who presided; R. C. Spencer, Ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff, New York; F. B. Virden, H. L. 
Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Palmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Gregg, E. N. Miner, 
C. P. Zaner, W. C. 
Stevenson, H. M. 
Rowe, J. A. Lyons, 
A. F. Harvey, W. O. 
Davis, John F. Soby, 
Mr. Dyer, Carl Mar- 
shall, H. G. Healey, 
J. B. Howard, Prof. 
W. A. Scott. The . 
speakers were: Mr. Mrs. J. R. Gregg 

. Van Buskirk, 
Mr. R. C. Spencer, Mr. “Jack” F. Soby, 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Woodruff, Mr. 
F. K. Pennington, Dr. H. M. Rowe, 
W. C. Stevenson, and Mrs. John 
Gregg. The event was one which will 
long be remembered by those who were 
present. 


Condensations 


The addresses at the banquet were re- 
ported verbatim for the Western Pen- 
man by Miss Power. 

* * * 


The new president of the Federation, 
Mr. C. P. Zaner, has the good wishes 
of everyone, and we predict that next 
year there will be even a greater meet 
ing than this year. 

x* * * 

Some of the old-time members in- 
dulged too much in reminiscences. They 
forget that the Federation is no longer 
a “corporal’s guard” and that every mo- 
ment is of the greatest value, and should 
therefore be devoted to the practical 
needs of today. 

* * * 

Mr. W. B. Elliott was present at the 
convention and we heard many compli- 
mentary references to his paper on 
“How Can We Improve Our Courses, 
and the Efficiency of Our Schools,” 
which was read before the School Man- 
agers’ Meeting. 








HE convention of the National 

Shorthand Teachers’ Associa- 

tion began with the largest 

attendance in the history of the 

organization. In his address 
as president, Mr. W. O. Davis reviewed 
in a comprehensive manner the duties 
and responsibilities of the teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting, and the work 
which was being accomplished by the 
association. He recommended that the 
secretary be authorized to select an as- 
sistant secretary, and that a teachers’ 
employment bureau be conducted by 
the vice-president of the association. 
These recommendations were afterwards 
adopted. The secretary’s report was 
then read. 

The first paper on the program was 
entitled, “The Essential Qualifications 
of the Ideal Shorthand and Typewriting 
Teacher,” by Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy. 
This was a masterly paper, and was con- 


sidered by many teachers one of the best 
and most helpful papers ever presented 


before the association. It was largely 
responsible for the boom for Mr. Ken- 
nedy as candidate from the Shorthand 
Section for president of the Federation, 
which resulted with his coming within 
six votes of the presidency—a high trib- 
ute to such a young man. 

After defining the 
word “ideal,” Mr. 
Kennedy discussed 
his subject under 
three general head- 
ings: First, the 
teacher's technical 
knowledge of the 
subjects taught; sec- 
ond, his methods of 
teaching those sub- 
jects, and, third, the 
ideal teacher’s gen- 
eral qualifications. 
He said that the ideal teacher should 
have a working knowledge of short- 
hand that would command the ad- 
miration and respect of his pupils, 
should know something of the mechan- 
ical construction of, the leading makes 
of typewriters, and, if teaching touch 
typewriting, should be a touch oper- 
ator. In speech, he should habitually 
use good English and should be a 
model for his pupils; and in punctua- 
tion, should be ready to answer the 


J.C. Kennedy 


National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Chicago, December 24-31, 1904 


ever present “Why?” In spelling, be 
absolutely sure that he can spell every 
word in the speller and shorthand 
text. In discussing methods of teach- 
ing the subject, Mr. Kennedy said that 
shorthand should be taught in a thou- 
sand ways that are not given within 
the covers of the textbook; that the 
teacher should know the history of 
the art and the difficulties to be met 
with; should sit down 
with his classes and 
write shorthand at a 
greater speed than 
he requires of them. 
In typewriting he 
should devise 
schemes for stimu- 
lating the pupils; 
should know how to 
dictate to the ma- 
chines so as to make 
himself heard with- 
out shouting; should 
know how to make English inter- 
esting. In teaching punctuation the 
ideal teacher should keep in mind, 
and help his pupils keep in mind, that 
the only object of punctuation is to 
assist the reader to correctly under- 
stand the thought of the writer. In 
spelling, he should make his students 
understand that while a grade of ninety- 
nine per cent is excellent in school, it is 
poor in business. In penmanship, he 
should be able to show the similarity 
between certain movements in short- 
hand and in longhand, and should 
make one assist the other. In dealing 
with the general qualifications of the 
ideal teacher, Mr. Kennedy spoke for 
neatness, cleanliness, a knowledge of 
fundamental business principles, ex- 
perience as a stenographer, wide read- 
ing, a sense of humor, self-reliance, 
and, above all, a love of mankind. 


The discussion of the subject was 
opened by Mr. Stephen D. Van Ben- 
thuysen, Onarga, Ill. He said, in part: 

I believe that the teacher, to a great 
extent, like the poet, is born, not made. 
The teacher should be a broad reader 
and thus familiarize himself with the 
trend of the public mind.” * * * 1 
have heard teachers of shorthand say 
that they were not in the shorthand 
class to teach English, but from my 
own personal experience, I have found 
that I have had a great deal of it to do. 
No matter what previous training the 
student may have had, the teacher of 
shorthand and typewriting must teach 


L. A. Arnold 
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English, must emphasize it, and use 
every opportunity at his command to 
instruct him in English, simultaneously 
with the shorthand and typewriting 
lessons. Sometimes, I have found it 
necessary in my work to make Eng- 
lish paramount to the real subject in 
hand, of shorthand or typewriting, as 
it might be. * * * I believe that 
every teacher of shorthand and type- 
writing must have 
had actual experience 
in a business office. 
No teacher, in my 
opinion, is capable of 
instructing and qual- 
ifying young people 
for business life from 
the standpoint of 
theory alone. The 
ideal teacher of busi- 
ness branches, of 
shorthand and type- 
writing, must recog- 
nize that when he is instructing and 
qualifying young people for business 
positions there is afforded to him an 
opportunity to mold character for high 
and useful ends that does not come to 
the teacher of any other subjects in 
the whole curriculum of learning. 


Mr. L. A. Arnold, of Denver, Colo., 
in discussing the paper from the stand- 
point of the business college principal, 
emphasized the need in teachers of 
punctuality, good longhand writing, cor- 
rect English and, above all, a helpful, 
encouraging attitude towards students. 
Too many teachers believe in criticism, 
and criticism only. Teachers should 
aim to encourage their students and 
interest them in their studies. 


Following Mr. Arnold, Mr. B. D. 
Parker discussed the paper from the 
standpoint of the high school principal. 
Mr. H. L. Andrews said he intended to 
put Mr. Kennedy’s paper in his dicta- 
tion series, so that his students would 
know what their teachers ought to be 
like. The paper was further discussed 
by Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond and 
Mr. Thos. P. Scully. 


The next number upon the program 
was a talk by Mr. John S. Bromley, 
head stenographer for Armour & Co., 
Chicago. Mr. Bromley spoke from his 
wide experience as a shorthand writer 
and employer of stenographers, of the 
many phases of the relations between 
the shorthand writer and the dictator. 
Mr. Bromley made his talk one of per- 
sonal reminiscence rather than a dis- 
cussion of what is required of short- 
hand graduates and wherein they fail to 
meet the demands of business. 

Mrs. Laura J. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo., 


H. L. Andrews 


discussed the matter of handling and 
correcting transcripts. Her- system 
shows the keynote of her work to be 
accuracy and good habits. Her require- 
ments for transcripts are rigid, and her 
plan for correcting and handling them 
comprehensive and evidently the result 
of a long and fruitful experience. She 
said: 

In our school transcripts are re- 
quired of the student as soon as he is 
able to copy accurately at the rate of 
twenty-five words per minute for 
thirty consecutive minutes. We require 
a certain number of letters and a cer- 
tain number of legal transcripts in 
each class before the student is eligible 
to examination for the next higher 
class. Matter for transcript work is 
dictated every day, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. * * * Failure to 
practice assigned work a certain num- 
ber of times deprives the pupil of the 
privilege of taking transcripts for the 
day. As a certain number of tran- 
scripts are required before examination 
for promotion the lessons will gener- 
ally be properly practiced. Transcripts 
without a name, or without a book or 
page number from which the dictation 
is given, find their way to the waste- 
basket. An erasure makes a _ tran- 
script void. The teacher does not dis- 
tribute corrected transcripts, but any 
time outside of class hours the stu- 
dents may select their own work from 
the corrected pile. All corrected work 
left on the teacher’s desk over one day 
is consigned to the waste-basket. A 
record is made of all transcripts ac- 
cepted by the teacher, and when the 
required number is reached the student 
makes a neat little page and binds his 
transcripts into books. Transcripts 
must be perfect before being accepted. 
perfect in every sense of the word. 


In speaking of the 
amusing mistakes 


made by pupils in 
transcribing, Mr. An- 
drews told of a girl ad 
who, upon taking dic- 
tation from a minis- 
ter’s sermon in which 
he spoke of Solomon, I 2 
having written “Sol- 4e 
omon” in imperfect 
longhand, transcribed R. A. Grant 
her notes as follows: 
“Consider the lilies of the field, etc., 
yet Sullivan in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.” The paper 
was discussed by Mr. S. H. East and 
others. 

At this point a resolution from the 
Private Commercial School Managers’ 
Association was read, to the effect that 
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the body recommended a change in the 
time of meeting to midsummer. The 
resolution set forth in detail various 
reasons why the change should be made. 
Mr. John R. Gregg asked to be allowed 
to discuss the resolution. He stated 
that as he was one of the committee 
appointed in the School Managers’ As- 
sociation to consider the change in the 
time of meeting, he had submitted a 
minority report to 
that body, stating 
his reasons why a 
change was not 
desirable. He then 
gave his reasons, 
which precipitated 
a lively discussion. 
Mr. Jerome B. 
Howard explained 
the reasons why a 
change was de- 
sirable, and quoted 
figures to show 
that a preponder- 
ance of the school 
proprietors with 
whom he had corresponded desired the 
change. Mr. H. L. Andrews said that 
if such a change took place it would 
eliminate himself and the teachers from 
his school from the association, as it 
would be impossible for them to attend 
in the summer, and he believed that this 
was the case with a large number of 
teachers. Mr. R. C. Spencer said that 
in his address as president of the Fed- 
eration that afternoon he intended to 
recommend the change. Mr. A. C. Van 
Sant and Mr. E. N. Miner opposed it, 
the latter stating that the resolution had 
evidently been read for the purpose of 
influencing the vote to be taken in the 
Federation meeting. It was very evident 
from the applause which followed each 
speaker opposed to the change that the 
sentiment was wholly opposed to the 
proposed change of time of meeting. 


Wednesday 


The first paper on the program was, 
“Some Questions Concerning the De- 
velopment of Legible and Rapid Writ- 
ing,’ by Mr. W. E. McDermut, the 
well-known Chicago court reporter. 
This paper was a very valuable contri- 
bution to the proceedings of the asso- 
ciation. We regret that we have space 
for only a few extracts: 








To become a good writer one must 
have at least a reasonable degree of 
manual dexterity. Not that all need 
the same degree. Writers of equal 


professional ability differ widely in 
this respect. Those who have good 
control of the hand are likely to use 
a greater proportion of full, facile out- 
lines. Those with less hand power will 
cultivate a greater use of well-selected 
but safe contractions. One thing, how- 
ever, essential to all successful writers 
is good endurance. The demands made 
upon expert writers are sometimes 
very great. ° s ad Everything 
written should be read many times. 
Repetition in reading is as valuable 
as repetition in writing. In fact, it is 
more important, because the reading 
exerts a corrective influence in the 
writing. Anything that gives trouble 
in reading should be made the subject 
of special study and practice until the 
difficulty is overcome. * * * A list- 
less attitude is fatal to fast writing. 
Sit in an erect position with the body 
firmly placed, but the physical facul- 
ties relaxed and all under control. 
Do not sit at a high table. Something 
like paralysis of.the arm sometimes 
follows sitting a long time with the 
arm unnaturally raised. Do not be 
satisfied with anything less than an 
easy, comfortable position and a con- 
venient place for hearing. 


Mr. McDermut quoted a remark of 
Mr. Theodore Rose, to the effect that 
not enough encouragement had been 
given to those who had tried to give us 
better shorthand systems, and that we 
needed an easier, better and less nerve- 
racking system of shorthand than we 
have today. He quoted a friend who 
said, “The best reporter is the one who 
could read the ‘bummest’ notes.” The 
discussion of this paper was opened by 
Mr. Alva O. Reser. He told many 
amusing mistakes made by reporters, 
and said that on one occasion he was 
selected to report the convention of the 
“Short-Horned Cattle 
Breeders,” and was 
described by the ab- 
sent-minded chairman 
as the “short-horned 
reporter.” 

While Mr. Reser 
was giving the mis- 
takes which had been 
made by reporters— » 
“Part of the estate,” 
or “half of the estate” 
(involving-serious lit- 
igation), “marriage” and “mortgage,” 
and other mistakes due to the omission 
of vowels, there was a happy smile on 
the faces of many of those present. 

The next item on the program was a 
comprehensive and scholarly paper by 
Mr. Hervey D. Vories, president of 


W. I. Tinus 
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Vories’s Business College, Indianapolis, 
Ind. We regret that limitations of 
space will not permit of an adequate 
presentation of this splendid contribu- 
tion to the proceedings of the associa- 
tion. 


In discussing the subject Mrs. F. E. 
Raymond said: 


Every school should 
have an English de- 
partment and each 
student should be 
required to take the 
course in that de- 
partment. * * * The 
teacher himself must 
know the accepted 
authority for capi- 
talization, punctua- 

aA tion and sentence 
construction before 
he is fitted to be a 
dictation teacher. 


Miss Lillian Rohmer, Gregg School, 
Chicago, said: 


What I am going to say does not, 
perhaps, bear very closely on the points 
under discussion, but, nevertheless, I 
think it will be of interest to short- 
hand teachers, particularly those lo- 
cated in large cities. 

The majority of our students range 
from fourteen to nineteen years of 
age; they are grammar school students 
and have only an elementary vocabu- 
lary of the English language. The 
students are intelligent and go through 
the principles in the shorthand and 
typewriting manual without any difli- 
culty. The difficulty arises when they 
are promoted to the advanced dicta- 
tion classes. As long as the teacher 
keeps to the well-beaten path of ordi- 
nary business letters, nearly all of 
which are composed of words which 
are given in the word-sign list of the 
shorthand manual, the students tran- 
scribe the matter dictated with ease 
and accuracy, but let the teacher stray 
to an editorial written in good English 
and half the students are at sea. The 
teacher can readily detect the words 
which are new to the students by their 
hesitating or faulty pronunciation of 
them. These words should then be 
assigned to the various students to be 
looked up, defined and used properly 
in sentences the next day. If possible, 
the teacher should select articles or edi- 
torials in which are given the names of 
prominent men, authors, artists, states- 
men, etc., and if the students are unable 
to explain who the men are, the task of 
ascertaining this information is as- 
signed to several to be reported on 
next day. If the teacher does not in- 
sist upon a report the matter is for- 
gotten immediately by the average 
student. The pupils cannot appreciate 


H. D. Vories 


how essential to their success in sten- 
ographic work is a knowledge of good 
English, of what is being done in the 
world today and who is doing it, and 
the conscientious teacher must help 
them in spite of themselves. This will 
take but a few moments of the dicta- 
tion period each day. 


Mr. Jerome B. Howard emphasized 
what Mrs. Raymond said of the practice 
of encouraging what she called “Com- 
mercial jargon.” 

Mr. A. S. Rinker, Metropolitan Busi- 
ness College, Chicago, read a paper on 
“Beginning and Advanced ictation 
Matter and Methods Employed.” Mr. 
Rinker said: 

The matter should be entirely of 
business letters in the beginning dicta- 
tion classes. At this stage of the work 
it is easier to keep up interest by giv- 
ing something of the work that they 
think they will get on going out to 
their first positions. Besides, as the 
greater part of their work on taking 
positions will be this class of dictation, 
it seems best to me to give them a 
great amount of it. * * * For the 
first transcript work two letters of 
from 50 to 100 words each are dictated 
and read back by the pupil. He tran- 
scribes these letters from his notes, 


“the letters being as perfect as his 


knowledge will permit. In reading 
the transcripts the attention of the 
entire class is called to any errors, and 
reasons given for the correction. The 
test for promotion to the next class is 
writing letters from 100 to 200 words 
at the rate of 55 words a minute and 
transcribing at the rate of 12 words a 
minute on the machine with a grade 
of 95. * * * The requirements for 
the third class are writing letters of 
150 words at the rate of 75 words, not 
only business letters, but increasingly 
difficult matter being given in this 
section. This class is divided into two 
divisions—a 90-word section and a 100- 
word section. Each section receives 
three or four hours’ 

dictation daily. The 

graduation test re- 

quires writing 100 

words per minute for 

five minutes, tran- 

scribing in twenty 

minutes with a grade 

of 95. In addition to 

this test each pupil, 5 

in order to secure a 4 
diploma, must make 
out a budget and 
spend two weeks in 
the Model Office. The budget consists 
of various legal forms, letter-press 
work, etc. In the Model Office the stu- 
dent acts as stenographer to the prin- 
cipal of the school and the teachers. 
working from 8:30 until 5 in the even- 
ing and until 1 on Saturday. 


F. E. Raymond 
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Mr. Rinker then illustrated his meth- 
ods of dictation by a class of students 
nd dwelt upon the phrases and con- 

ictions used in the dictation just as 
he would in class. 


In opening the discussion Mr. S. H. 
‘ast, Indianapolis, said, among other 
things: 

After the book is 
pretty thoroughly 
covered, I start re- 
viewing, beginning 
with the first part 
of the book and re- 
viewing very thor- 
oughly. In addition 
to that I begin with 
a series of easy dic- 
tation matter cover- 
ing business letters 
and other matter, 
short literary selec- 
tions and clippings from the news- 
papers; such matter as I have been 
able to pick up here and there and 
gather into a scrapbook for that pur- 
pose. 


L. Rohmer 


Under the head of new business, Mr. 
H. L. Andrews spoke in favor of 


the System Section Meetings being con- 
tinued next year; that each section be 
permitted to select its own chairman 


and arrange its own program, and that 
one hour each day be given to the pro- 
ceedings. The resolution was’ seconded 
by Mr. R. A. Grant and adopted. 

Mr. Walter J. Durand of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, Chicago, then 
delivered an address to the convention 
on “What Is Required of Shorthand 
Graduates and Wherein They Fail to 
Meet the Demands of Business.” 

Mr. Durand spoke from wide ex- 
perience as manager of an employment 
bureau for many years. His chief com- 
plaint against the new stenographer was 
that he was not able to stand the test 
to which business men subjected him. 
He urged that schools make a habit of 
giving tests to students, and said that 
teachers should not be too careful to 
study and suit the peculiarities of stu- 
dents, but should rather treat them in 
the brusque, curt manner in which they 
would be treated when they are sent 
out into the business world. The sub- 
ject was discussed by Mr. W. H. How- 
ard, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. F. E. Ray- 
mond, Chicago; Mr. L. A. Arnold, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, 
Detroit, Mich., and Mr. C. O. Bentley, 
Rock Island, Ill. 

Under the head of new business Mr. 
Selby A. Moran introduced a resolution 
to the effect that high school teachers 


of shorthand and typewriting have a 
separate section meeting at the next 
convention similar to the system meet- 
ings. The resolution was passed. Mr. 
Miner moved that the new Executive 
Committee be instructed to provide a 
place for new business, unfinished busi- 
ness, etc., on the next program. The 
motion was carried. He also moved 
that the by-laws be amended so that all 
future sessions be opened with an invo- 
cation by a local clergyman. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. E. K. Eber- 
hart and adopted. 
(To be continued.) 


Convention Condensations 


Missing: Temple, Platt, Irland—and 
a blackboard! 


* * * 


Everyone was glad to see Mr. E. N. 
Miner present, and his participation in 
the proceedings was always helpful. 

* * * 


With such a teacher as his daughter 
in charge of his school, it is no wonder 
Mr. Van Sant has been able to produce 
so many fine typewriter operators. 

+ + * 


The management of the shorthand sec 
tion is in very good hands: Andrews, 
Grant, Tinus, Scully, Haymond, Van 
Antwerp—all of them capable and well 
known. 

* . * 

Miss Loretta Mae Shockey, of Zion 
City, Ill., was in attendance with some 
of her assistants. Miss Shockey is al- 
ways interesting and keeps herself well 
informed about what is going on in the 
shorthand world. 

* * * 

There is just a little danger that the 
shorthand association may decentralize 
too much. There are already seven 
system sections and a high school sec- 
tion. If the high school section meets 
at the same hour as the system sections, 
it would be very unfortunate. The offi- 
cers should take care of this. 

* * + 


The program of the Shorthand Sec- 
tion was remarkably strong and well 
balanced. The subjects were all of a 
practical nature and the time at the dis- 
posal of the speakers was judiciously 
divided between shorthand, typewriting 
and the auxiliary branches. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the able and 
modest chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mr. R. A. Grant. 
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The beautiful blackboard design by the great pen artist, A. H. Hinman 


Gregg Section 
Wednesday, December 28, 9 a. m. 


HE first meeting of the Gregg 
section, Wednesday morning at 
nine o'clock, which met in the 
largest recitation room, was 
an exceedingly practical and 


certainly a crowded meeting, there being 
“standing room only” before the close 
of the session. 

The time being so limited and the 
subject under discussion—“Methods of 
teaching the early lessons, time and at- 


tention required for the principles 
taught, to give the best foundation for 
more advanced work”’—being such a 
broad one, the speakers were to be con- 
gratulated on the conciseness of their 
remarks, confining them, as they did, al- 
most exclusively to the subject in hand. 

In his opening remarks as chairman, 
Mr. Scully expressed his view of the 
presentation of the principles as “the 
rock upon which the student’s success 
is built,” en- 
couraging the 
teachers  pres- 
ent to offer 
their sugges- 
tions freely for 
the benefit of 
those assem- 
bled. Mr. W. 
H. Howard, of 
the Columbus 
Business Col- 
lege, Columbus, 
Ohio, led the 
discussion, pre- 
senting a plan 
which he had 
recently adopted in his classes, “which 
had been of advantage to him both in 
time and in eliminating a large percent- 
age of the errors a student will gener- 
ally make.” Mr. Howard said: 


Thomas P. Scully 


It has been my aim in taking up the 
textbook to get the pupil through as 
quickly as possible consistent with 
good work. I now start out on a dif- 
ferent plan from that which I have 
heretofore followed. I omit the long- 
hand part of each lesson until later. 
As you know, some 
students do not like 
reviews. By omitting 
the longhand and re- 
quiring them to write 
in shorthand until 
they cover about six 
lessons, that work 
which is left undone 
gives a good reason 
for review, for going 
back and doing that 
which was left un- 
done; and when they 
go back to do that work they see the 
necessity for reviewing the rules and 
the word-signs before writing out the 
longhand of each lesson. In this way 
they will do the review work properly 
without being urged very strongly. 
That plan also enables the student 
to cover the first six lessons very much 
more quickly and with fewer errors. 


Mr. C. O. Bentley, Moline, Ill, sug- 
gested some excellent points for prac- 
tical teachers, his main object being 
constantly to “induce the pupil to put 
his knowledge to a practical test right 
along”; to impress upon the pupil the 
demands of the business office; and he 
prepares them with that end in view. 
Interesting penmanship drills were given 
on the board, illustrating his methods 
of handling this important phase of the 
subject. Mr. Bentley said: 

In the eight years that I have been 
teaching I still follow the same gen- 
eral plan that I did while I was tcach- 
ing the Graham: that is, of using their 
knowledge, putting it to the practical 
test right along. * * * I believe 
that a teacher should be able to write 


W. H. Howard 
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shorthand as well as tell how it should 
be written. * * * It makes no dif- 
ference how far advanced our students 
are in their work, they are still study- 
ing theory all the time. I don’t believe 
any of them can study that too much. 


Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, Springfield 
(Ill.) Business College, followed Mr. 
Bentley with remarks of a little different 
trend, but none the less true and helpful. 
She said: 

I think the teacher 
should always be a 
student, and I hope 
to be one as long as 
I live. Among other 
things, I follow the 
suggestions given in 
the magazine. What 
I consider. most nec- 
essary, above all. is 
this: never proceed 
to the next lesson 

C. O. Bentley until you have 

learned the one in 
hand. * * * My work is necessarily 
slow, but I believe it is only by thor- 
oughness and accuracy that we can be 
successful. We have had some pupils 
who were able to enter practical work 
in four or five months after beginning 
the theory, but the majority of them 
come to us so unprepared for the work 
that it requires a long time for them 
to finish even the theory in the manual. 


One of the “pioneer teachers” of the 
system—as Mr. Scully introduced him— 
Mr. Ennis K. Eberhart, of the Iowa 


Business College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
who assisted Mr. Gregg when he still 
taught from the “little paper-covered 
books” before the fire which destroyed 
his school at 94 Washington street, next 
spoke. The following is a most com- 
mendable extract from Mr. Eberhart’s 
remarks: 


Unless you have a good foundation 


to build on, the superstructure must - 


fall some time. You never know when 
the test will come, but it will come un- 
doubtedly after the student is out from 
under your influence and away from 
the inspiration of your help. Unless 
he can lay a thorough foundation by 
long continued practice and study of 
the principles, I firmly believe that his 
notes cannot stand the strain which 
they must eventually receive. I try 
to emphasize two or three points in 
particular in the early lessons: The 
first is an absolutely thorough knowl- 
edge of the underlying basic principles 
of the system, which I think is abso- 
lutely essential; and the second is the 
development from the beginning of a 
quick, accurate movement. * * * I 
have in mind a young lady who was 
naturally slow—slow in intellect, slow 


in almost every way—and I experi- 
mented with her just because she was 
slow. I pointed out to her that she 
was drawing the characters like this 
(illustrating) as if she had plenty of 
time, and the characters were scat- 
tered all over the page. I made a few 
outlines to show what could be done, 
and after persevering for a little while 
I finally got her to see the point— 
that she could make the characters 
quickly as well as I could. After a 
little practice she could write those 
characters rapidly, and she wrote them 
well. * * * SoI say, teach the pupil 
from the beginning to write with a 
perfectly free movement and don’t let 
him grip the pen. 


In connection with high school work, 
a most able exponent of the system was 
heard from in the person of Miss Nellie 
C. Collins, of Galesburg (Ill.) High 
School : 


The great problem that we have to 
meet as high school teachers is, that 
we must keep our pupils together— 
all grades of intellect. As to going 
through the theory slowly, I think I 
have gone more slowly through the 
theory each succeeding year; but I feel 
confident, from the results of the ex- 
amination papers, that that time has 
been very well spent. 


Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, who has 
lately resumed school work and is now 
principal of the Gutchess Metropolitan 
Business College, Detroit, Mich., con- 
tributed his usual share to the fund 
of desired information. In brief, Mr. 
Kennedy said: 


I believe in taking plenty of time 
for the theory. I have a speed require- 
ment for each lesson—which was not 
possible with some of the other sys- 
tems of shorthand which I formerly 
taught—and when the pupil falls be- 
low that requirement 
on a lesson, he must 
go back and practice 
again. * * * The 
way to get speed is 
by thinking or know- 
ing shorthand. I 
have my pupils read 
the lesson down the 
page and across the 
page in order to gain 
facility in thinking 
out the words. * * * 
Some teachers require 
one month for theory and five months 
for speed. Others go to the other ex- 
treme and require the reverse—five 
months for theory and one month for 
speed. I prefer the latter myseif, to the 
former. * * * I will tell you why 
I believe there is such a wonder- 
ful value in thinking shorthand. For 


A. E. H. Lemon 
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years I wrote Pitmanic shorthand and 
acquired some speed in it, so that I 
did more or less work outside of the 
school in the way of reporting speeches, 
etc. When I changed to Gregg short- 
hand, and began teaching it in school, 
1 never had taken any dictation in 
Gregg at all; in fact, after I was 
teaching Gregg shorthand I continued 
using Pitmanic in my _ work. I 
thought I understood 
Gregg theory very 
well, and I believe 
I did, so I made up 
my mind I would use 
Gregg shorthand in 
my work altogether, 
and I simply started 
to work to studying 
the principles a lit- 
tle better and then 
I dropped the Pit- 
manic altogether, and 
I have written Gregg 
shorthand ever since. The speed that 
I had acquired in Pitman I was able 
very largely to transfer to Gregg. 
While I am not able to explain that 
from a psychological standpoint, I be- 
lieve I was able to think Gregg short- 
hand, and I had a manual dexterity 
from my experience with the other 
system which enabled me to write 
Gregg as fast as I did Pitmanic. 


J. Rasmussen 


At this point an interesting experi- 
ment was referred to by Mr. Eberhart, 


who expressed himself as a thorough 
believer in thinking shorthand: 


I dictated a one-minute exercise for 
a test one day, absolutely new and 
difficult matter. Not a pupil in the 
class got it all, although it was but 
seventy-five words. I wrote the. mat- 
ter on the board and had them read it. 
I then read it over and over again to 
them while they closed their eyes and 
followed me with their minds. I dic- 
tated this about eight times, then I 
asked them to write it, and I was 
gratified to find that every pupil in the 
class got it, and that at a much higher 
rate of speed—one hundred and twen- 
ty-five words. 


Miss Hortense L. Allen related an 
interesting experiment which she had 
tried the past year in developing endur- 
ance in her pupils. She dictated for forty- 
five minutes or an hour, keeping the pupils 
writing steadily at their top speed, and 
requiring them to read back the next 
day. The difficult outlines were put on 
the board for discussion and practice. 
The matter was selected from maga- 
zines—stories, articles, etc. mot easy 
business letters. “This plan,” Miss 
Allen added, “is an excellent one to 
prepare pupils for writing difficult mat- 
ter under high pressure.” 


Mrs. Frances-Effinger Raymond, 
Gregg School, Chicago, followed much 
the same plan, although she preferred 
to dictate about four or five hundred 
words and have the papers collected 
and handed back to the pupils the next 
day, when they were requested to read 
the matter back to her in class. 

The question was asked by Mr. J. W. 
Westervelt, of the Forest City Business 
College, London, Ontario, how long it 
required the average teacher to obtain 
one hundred words a minute in his 
classes on a fifteen-minute test, this be- 
ing the test required by the Board of 
Examiners in Canada. Various lengths 
of time were suggested, from four to 
eight months (including high school 
work), but the subject could not receive 
much attention, as the time had already 
expired. 

The following is a partial list of those 
who were present in the Gregg Section: 

Mr. and Mrs. Thos. P. Scully, J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy, A. 8S. Parish, L. A. Ar- 
nold, D. D. Mueller, Jennye L. Reed, 
S. C. Nagle, Edna M. Allinson, Kitty 
Dixon, Margaret King, Lillian M. Bel- 
field, Nettie M. Huff, W. C. Stevenson, 
Nellie C. Collins; Nannie B. Hamand, 
E. F. Goodman, J. M. Ford, Gertrude 
Harvey, Edith A. Chapman, Florence 
Rich, Annie Belle Glenn, Ruth Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Rasmussen, Jno. 
Alfred White, Hortense L. Allen, J. F. 
Bower, C. W. Kitt, G. E. Pople, E. K. 
Eberhart, W. C. Stephens, Pearl A. 
Power, Mr. and Mrs. Morton McCormac, 
Miss Florence Korredy, J. W. Wester- 
velt (London, Ont.), J. W. Westervelt, 
Jr. (Aurora, Ill.), C. O. Bentley, Isaac 
Cc. F. Bentley, Jessie Hoevener, Harry 
Cc. Spillman, Miss Buescher, Mrs. A. E. 
H. Lemon, L. P. Bettinger, Mrs. F. E. 
Raymond, Kate Leonard, D. I. Crowley, 
Loretta Mae Shockey, Edith Albertsen, 
Rosetta Turner, M. E. Mogan, F. 
H. Gurtler, Pearl Da- 
vis, W. H. Howard, 

R. P. Kelley, Lillian 

Rohmer, Edith Spue- 

lock, Mr. and Mrs. 

Jno. M. Hill, Jennie 

M. Patton, Will E. 

Curtis, Lillian Spahr. 

E. F. Smith, A. C. 

Scott, Sidney L. 

Daily, Adala Yeauger, / 

Cc. H. Hoggatt, May 
Glenn, G. B. Heaney, H. L. Allen 
Mrs. J. N. Herzberg, 

Sisters of Charity, Arthur G. Skeels, 
Mattie L. Yeauger, H. B. Henkel, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Gregg, W. B. Elliott, 
Chas. Middendorf, H. D. Vories, Ger- 
trude Ellemund, H. E. Read, Walter F. 
Nenneman. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mental Culture 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE IS GIVEN ON PAGE 196) 

















Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. GREGG. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be ad: 


Notes on the Lessons 
Thirteenth Lesson 


HE thirteenth lesson differs 

from the twelfth, in that the 

disjunction does not indicate 

R, and the forms are less fre- 

quent. The following are es- 
pecially important: 

Over—under: These are represented 
by the O and U hooks. Words contain- 
ing them would certainly conflict if 
the forms were reversed. Compare 
such words as over- and under-value, 
over- and under-weight. 

Post—para: P for “post” must rest 
on the line, as shown in “postpone,” 
the second P cutting the line. 

Circum—supre: No doubt every 
teacher has some difficulty in teaching 
pupils to distinguish these forms. If 
the reason for each form is made per- 
fectly clear the difficulty will disap- 
pear. Write “self” and “circum” in 
full. If correctly written, S is turned 
to the left (Par. 50). Strike off all 
characters except S: you thus obtain 
the prefixal form as given in the man- 
ual. 

In a similar manner, see if you can 
trace the derivation of the “comma 8S” 
for “supre.” See Par. 55, which states 
that S must be turned to the right be- 
fore OO. 

The application of Par. 158 is ex- 
tended to a few other forms besides 
the pronoun, as will be apparent from 
the first phrase in the seventh line of 
the accompanying plate. 

In the thirteenth lesson quite a num- 
ber of words are given illustrating the 
dropping of terminations, and it is evi- 
dent that in every instance the outlines 
are sufficiently full. “Antiseptics,” 
“specified,” “translucent,” “ante-pran- 
dial,” “hydracephalus” are a few other 
examples (some of which occur in the 
Writing Exercises). 

The question comes to us: how to 
write “hydrography,” “magnetic” and 
such words, consisting of a prefix and 
an affix. The most practical way is to 
use the two signs, but do not place the 
affix below the line. It is an incorrect 
supposition that the disjoined affix 
must be below the line: the idea is to 
write it wherever it is most convenient. 

Many of the words occurring in the 
plates are very long. To diminish any 
apparent difficulty in writing them in 
shorthand, divide them into shorthand 
syllables. The correct forms for such 


common words as are some of these 
should always be at hand. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


Suggestions: Write “less” and “ness” 
in full in such words as “goodness,” 
where the outline is already abbrevi- 
ated, and “rayless,” where a preceding 
vowel would not as clearly suggest the 
word. “Less” is also fully written in 
“regardless,” but owing to the word- 
sign it is disjoined. In “regretful” F 
is necessarily disjoined for the same 
reason. In “dutiful” it may be joined 
without destroying the identity of the 
word-sign. 

Write “ment” in full in such words 
as “foment,” “cement,” raiment,” where 
its contraction would give a complete 
word (“foam,” “seem,” etc.). 

“Self” and “selves,” like S and Ses, 
are written with the most convenient 
form. 

“Cient” begins with a straight line, 
not with S, the curve. The contraction 
is spelled phonetically, shien-t. 

The form for “ward” depends upon 
the facility of the joining, D being 
more convenient, for instance, in “back- 
ward” and “forward.” 

Par. 163: If S were added to “po,” 
the sign for “pose,” the words would 
read “deposit,” not “depose”; “compos- 
ite,” not “compose”; “oposite,” not 
“oppose.” (Par. 112.) Note particu- 
larly. 

The ease with which the affix signs 
may be combined to express long com- 
pounds can only be realized by writing 
them. In “fashionableness,” only two 
strokes of the pen are required to rep- 
resent all the sounds except the first 
two. The long word “thoughtfulness” 
is expressed by a still briefer sign. An 
intervening vowel in the compound 
affix would break the compound, hence 
the omission is distinctive. 


Fifteenth Lesson 


The disjoined affix is placed wherever 
most convenient, not necessarily below 


the line—a common error. Compare 
the forms for “fundamental,” “barbar- 
ity,” “popularity.” “Ship” is prefer- 
able disjoined. (See Par. 202.) 

The syllables in Pars. 170, 174, 176, 
may begin with any vowel: “friv- 
olity,” “mat-urity,” “real-istic,” “apath- 
etic,” “ped-antic.” 

“Ograph” will not be confused with 
“egraph” or “gram,” except through an 
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Thirteenth Lesson Exercise 
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imperfect knowledge of the four vowel 


signs. “Ograph,” beginning with 
long O — the downward hook — is, 
therefore, expressed by that sign. The 


downward hook for “ograph” plus the 
small circle for short I would, there- 
fore, yield “ography,” and in a similar 
manner we add to form the other 
derivatives: “ograph-ic, -er,” etc. It is 
evident that if the student knows the 
form for the primitive he can easily 
write the derivatives. 





“Egraph,” beginning with E—which 
should instantly suggest the E vowel— 
is, therefore, represented by the small 
circle; but, owing to Par. 167, is writ- 
ten above the outline. As the Ye loop 
expresses the combination of the two 
small circles, it is also employed for 
“egraphy” (the small circle for 
“egraph” combined with the small cir- 
cle for short I). 

In many long words the longhand 
spelling contains so many silent letters 
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Fourteenth Lesson Exercise 
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that the sound forms are very simple. 
What is necessary is to be able to in- 
stantly spell by sound. In such a long 
word as “telegrapher,” which sounds 
difficult to the beginner, there are but 
three sound syllables: tel-egraph-er. 
Thus, the difficulty amounts to simply 
expressing “tel” and the contraction 
“egraph.” The mind must always act 
before the hand, and the principle set 
forth in Par. 1 of the manual must con- 
tinue to be of paramount importance. 





Par. 175 explains another use for the 
downward hook in the affix “ology.” 

[Note: “Ologist” is written as given 
in the plate.] 

“Ology” and “ograph” should not be 
confused, since we naturally write the 
hook on its side before L (Par. 33) 
and do not do so before G, as in 
“ograph.” Do not leave the lesson until 
you can pass the following brief test 
accurately: 

Which hook is used to represent each 
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Fifteenth Lesson Exercise 
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of the following and in what way: of, Writing Exercises 
over, ul, al, under, ograph, you, or, 


ulate, all, ology, ultra, alter. 

Par. 176: Note the following deriva- 
tives: systematic (large circle); sys- 
tematical (circle changed to a loop); 
systematically (small circle for “ly” 
added to loop representing “atical’’). 

The phrase, “circular letters,” ap- 
pearing in the Writing Exercise, is a 
very common business phrase, and is 
written with the disjoined “circu” pre- 
fix above the word “letters.” 


Write out the following exercises and 
send them to us for criticism—to ad- 
dress given in Department heading: 


Tenth Lesson 


(1) baronet, tedious, Roanoke, 
Daniel, stoicism, vowel, 


Words: 
abeyance, 


bayonet, brainiest, (2) Bermuda, min- 
ute, museum, Emmanuel, abound, pun- 
(3) dis- 


gent, Tuscumbia, eiderdown, 
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close, repentant, betake, respite, resent, 
misread, debark, deceit, desert, (4) 
decisive, fakir, fabric, saccharine, hick- 
ory, tract, hypocrite, Cleopatra, fulvid, 
topic, (5) pithy, suavity, Oswald, se- 
quel, Berwick, edelweiss, by-ways, 
squall, runaway, (6) squirrel, bookings, 
yearning, directing, linings, wearily, 
gaudily, greedily, worthily, verily, (7) 
wisely, anomaly, fondly, vainly, lowly, 
$45.00, 300 bushels, two bbls., sixteen 
million, eighteen gallons. 

Sentences: Mr. Hugh’s theory was 
that the man had become disheartened 
and had attempted to discharge the 
gun. His new amanuensis rapidly re- 
viewed the theory in the _ revised 
manual, and thus secured more speed 
and skill. The gateway at the end of 
Broadway was taken down and the 
roadway was open to the city limits. 
An open petition was sent to the presi- 
dent, deploring the massacre and urging 
that steps be taken to prevent its repe- 
tition. He studied homeopathy and the 
currency question. Oh! who has awe 
of such people? Lunch was served 
after the discourse. 


Eleventh Lesson 


Words: (1) alderman, ordinal. after- 
growth, cogwheel, commune, conde- 
scend, conduce, (2) commodity, coma- 
tose, comedian, embellish, embezzle, 
embower, imbue, implicate (3) implicit, 
impolite, enlist, enliven, ensign, inquis- 
itive, insipid, intensify, incentive (4) 
unburden, inadvisable, unlike, unfeel- 
ing, exactly, excessive, exhale, expanse, 
expiation, forebode, forefoot, forma- 
tive, fortieth, (5) fortitude, outdoor, 
outgrow, outlast, outlay, proclaim, pro- 
duce, profuse, permeate, (6) sub-com- 
mittee, sub-dominant, unheard, unhar- 
ness, unnerve, uneasy, inaccessible, 
inactive, inadequate, imagine, (7) in- 
attentive, immature, immortalize, in 
competence, incongruous, incommodi- 
ous, discomfort, unprohibited. 

Sentences: We cannot foretell the 
ultimatum. The inexcusable and un- 
just conduct on the part of the fore- 
man engendered hatred in the hearts 
of his employes. The inexperienced 
amanuensis must expect only a mod- 
erate recompense for his services. 
Foresight, enthusiasm and persistence 
will bring success in your work. We 
should extend compassion to the out- 
east. Such a commission will more 
than recompense you for your efforts. 
The furniture dealers will try to com- 
pel the unfortunate man to pay for the 
outfit. The furnace was imperfect and 
the inexperienced man could, therefore, 
not have prevented the explosion. 


Twelfth Lesson 


Sentences: The ultramontane main- 
tains extreme views. The determina- 
tion of that extraordinary electrician 











will introduce many interesting sur- 
prises for the intelligent public. Will 
you intercede to reconcile the differ- 
ences between those unintelligent par- 
ties? To construe is to explain the 
construction of or to interpret. To 
treat diseases by electropathy is more 
and more within the control of the 
extraordinary power of man. Contrary 
to their usual intelligent interpreta- 
tion the reporters represented the 
popular cause as being in a state of 
retrogression. By an alteration of his 
extravagant indulgences he can re- 
trieve his character. The misinterpre- 
tation of many of the uncontradicted 
laws of our country is caused by their 
poor construction. The international 
restrictive laws of trade restrain many 
uninteresting enterprises. The recon- 
struction of the elegant instrument 
proved a detriment. The distressing 
contrition of the society woman, be- 
cause of the altercation and contro- 
versy which had involved an inter- 
change of severe language, seemed to 
be sincere. The marriage of a princess 
to a foreigner is a subject of interna- 
tional interest. The assassin was 
electrocuted. It is an uncontrovertible 
fact that the deacon’s consternation 
was unrestrained when an intelligent 
member put a button into the contribu- 
tion plate for the orphans’ fund. 


Another convention has come and gone. 
Convention time to us always means a 
constant rush of business, as it no doubt 
does to many others, so that there is 
little time to see much of our friends. 
Nevertheless, we are always glad when 
it is time for another convention. Each 
one teaches us a great deal, only through 
the remarks of others, and personally 
through our experiences in reporting 
them. Each year the work seems more 
familiar, the*task less difficult, but the 
responsibility none the less. During the 
coming year we shall endeavor to im- 
part to our readers sofne of the helpful 
suggestions in reporting and other things 
which arise from the convention work. 


The value of repetition in reading, as 
well as in writing, was emphasized in 
the papers and discussions. 

* * * 


“Great efforts from great motives is 
the best definition of happy life. The 
easiest labor is a burden to him who has 
no motives for performing it.” 

* * * 

Yes, we can still date subscriptions 
back to the September issue, when the 
series of lessons and exercises in both 
the Learners’ Department and the Eng- 
lish Department began. 
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The Warfare of Business 
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Conducted by W. H. How. 
hio, 


A Symposium 


URING the interim between the 

time our copy went to press 
last month and the appearance 
of the magazine, we received 
the following interesting letters 
in regard to the practicality of the 
touch method on the double keyboard 
machines. Our correspondents take the 
same view which we expressed last 
month. 





Atchison Business College, 


Atchison, Kan., Dec. 2, 1903. 
Dear Sir: 


In reply to your request for letters 
answering the questions published in 
the Typewriting Department, Novem- 
ber issue of Gregg Writer, will en- 
deavor to explain how we have been 
using the Touch Method of typewriting 
in our school with great success. 


After completing the first five les- 
sons in the Rational Typewriting In- 
structor, the pupil is required to pass 
a rigid examination on these lessons, 
which consists in writing all the words 
and sentences accurately from dicta- 
tion without looking at the keyboard. 
He is not permitted to take up the 
Sixth Lesson until he is able to pass 
this test. As a result, the student sees 
the necessity from the beginning of 
keeping his eyes off the keyboard all 
the time, whether there is a teacher 
watching him or not. The same test 
is given at the end of every five les- 
sons, so that when the pupil has com- 
pleted all the work outlined in the 
Instructor, he is a “full-fledged” touch 
operator. 

In regard to the other question, will 
say that when a pupil learns to oper- 
ate by touch both single and double 
keyboard machines while in school, he 
can easily adapt himself to an un- 
familiar machine on taking a position. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


* * * 
Latter-Day Saints’ Business College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 9, 1904. 
Dear Sir: 


Helen W. Evans. 


I venture to express my views in re- 
gard to the question in the November 
issue of the Gregg Writer, Page 107. 

I have been confronted with the same 
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Touch Typewriting on All Keyboards 







difficulties, but have found a remedy. 
I experimented with various methods 
with little success until I adopted the 
following plan: 


I have six classes each day, and two 
sections to each class. Beginning with 
the first name on the list, I have that 
student dictate to the class, requiring 
them to keep their eyes on the speaker. 
The next day the next student Is called. 
and so on until every student has had 
an opportunity of occupying this po- 
sition. Then I commence at the first 
again, and continue to follow up this 
plan throughout the entire year. All 
matter to be dictated I arrange, or 
select. At the close of each period all 
work must be handed in to the senior, 
who places it on my desk for cor- 
rection. I carefully check this work 
over and make suggestions for im- 
provement. My students are graded. 
Whenever I find one that is more rapid 
and accurate than the others, that 
student is taken out of the class and 
placed in a higher section. This I find 
is a great incentive to the others. My 
experience has been that there will 
always be some in the class who are 
anxious to become touch operators. 
In a short time this class will so far 
excel the others in speed and accuracy 
that they inspire them to better work. 
I also require a certain amount of per- 
fect work each day. When I say “per- 
fect,” I mean “perfect.” I permit no 
erasing. In fact, I forbid the purchase 
of an eraser, and if I discover students 
using an eraser, which I sometimes do, 
they are excluded from the department 
until such time as they feel that they 
can comply with the requirements. Do 
not discard the blank keyboard; it is a 
decided benefit. Second, 


“If a student is a sight operator, can- 
not he adapt himself to an unfamiliar 
machine, such as he is likely to find 
on taking a position, easier than a 
touch operator?” No! I use the Smith 
Premier and Remington machines, and 
if my students complete their course, 
I am not afraid to have them go to any 
machine with a standard keyboard, no 
difference what make. 

The most important thing of all is, 
for the instructor to be able to set the 
pace, and to do this he must be a 
practical touch operator. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Willard P. Funk. 
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Tillsonburg Business College, 
Tillsonburg, Ont., Dec. 9. 1904. 
Dear Sir: 

In the November number of the 
Gregg Writer, in that section devoted 
to Typewriting, I notice an article in 
regard to teaching Touch Typewriting. 
I presume that a great many teachers 
have the same difficulty as this un- 
known teacher has. There was a time 
when I had this same difficulty also, 


This shield can be adapted to any 
make of machine. I have shown it to 
different parties, and they have all de- 
clared it worthy of a patent. I am not 
in a position at the present time to 
obtain a patent for it, but I would 
willingly sell the article to any per- 
son for a small amount and give up 
my interest entirely in it. Typewriter 
agents on this side of the line have 
told me that it is all the cry with the 





and found the same as he does in using colleges which he had visited; that 
the blank keys. It has been said that something is wanted to assist the 
RABK OF CHICAGO BANKS ACOORDING TO DEPOSITS. 
Deposits Loans Capital Div. 
l--First National .... $94,710,271 $65,759,556 ,000, 12 
2--Illinois Trust .. .,. . 87,385,407 37,801,925 4,000 ,000 16 
3--Continental National . . 51, 359 | 302 34,361,623 3,000,000 8 
4--Merchants' Loan .. - 49,022,950 23,323,239 3,000,000 12 
5--Corn Exchange National - 45,565,056 30,260, 240 3,000 ,000 12 
6--Commercial National .. 33,862,354 21,128,162 2,000,000 12 
7--Northern Trust .. - - 25,867,634 10,041,842 1,000, 000 8 
8--American Trust .. ... 18,753,236 11,735,395 2,000 ,000 6 
9--Chicago National . 18,106,422 11,346,203 1,000 ,000 15 
10--First Trust. + 15,366,149 6,806, 520 1,000 ,000 e« 
1l1--Nat‘'l Bank of Republic - 15,260,365 11,551,120 2,000,000 6 
12--Hibernian Banking .. 14 , 808 ,636 1] ,625,341 1,000,000 8 
13--Bankers' National .. 14,018,628 9,196,789 2,000,000 8 
14--State Bank of age 12,199,848 9,662,600 1,000,000 6 
15--Union Trust... - 10,301,178 5,951,265 1,000 ,000 ee 
16--Federal Trust .. - - 9,196,427 6,206,778 2,000,000 4 
17--National Live Stock - « 8,268,622 6,621,210 1,000 ,000 15 
18--Fort Dearborn National . 7,753,041 3,903,597 500 ,C0O0 6 
19--Central Trust .... 7,589,316 8,276,813 4,000,000 - 
20--Prairie State is « Gee 3,735,106 50 ,000 .8 
2l1--Drovers' National ... 4,986,510 3,203,034 600 ,000 8 
22--Royal Trust. - 4,704,902 2,503,096 500 ,000 6 
23--Foreman Bros’ Banking 4,570,485 3,725,682 500 , 000 _ 
24--Western Trust ..... 4,555,363 3,984,393 1,000 ,000 6 
25--Metropolitan Trust ... 4,357,182 3,420, 345 750,000 6 
26--Home Savings « 8,768,800 ccrvesecce 100 ,000 10 
27--Milwaukee Avenue State - 3,188,969 2,417, 605 250,000 6 
28--Pullman Loan... - 2,794,564 1,831,327 200 ,000 8 
29--Hamilton Nationa] .. 2,163,286 1,464,131 500 ,000 ee 
30--First Nat'l of Englewood 1,487 ,155 1,162,075 100 ,000 10 
31--Chicago Savings .. 1,437 ,577 966,102 500 , 000 ce 
32--Drovers' Trust ... 1,317,171 1,027 ,634 200 ,000 6 
33--Stockyards Savings . 1,251,315 983 ,483 250,000 oe 
34--Chicago City Bank . 1,223,958 1,032,767 200,000 8 
35--Colonial Trust .. . 1,070, 583 904 ,497 200 ,000 5 
36--Drexel State ..... 846,287 791,924 200 ,000 6 
37--Jackson Trust... 810, 336 648,153 250 ,Q00 ee 
38--Oakland National . 806,277 763,839 50,000 6 
39--Austin State... 726,745 488 ,984 25,000 10 
40--South Chicago Savings 671,397 541,631 200 ,000 oe 
41--Prairie National . ‘ 498 , 820 467 ,226 250 ,000 os 
42--Manufacturers' ..... 286,251 349, 316 200 ,000 ° 
43--North Side Savings . 249,493 235,738 50,000 ° 











“necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and, truly, it was the case with me. 
I found that the blank keys were not 
successful in teaching Touch Type- 
writing, and conceived an idea of cov- 
ering up the keyboard with a shield 
so arranged that it does not interfere 
with the carriage, and, while it serves 
the purpose of hiding the keyboard 
from the student’s view, it also has the 
effect of stopping the student from 
pounding the machine, as I find that 
some students are likely to do. 


enncher Py his entaneee 1 to teach Touch 
Typewriting, and those that have seen 
this claim that it is just the article 
that is wanted. 

Now, if you are interested enough in 
this I should be pleased to sell my 
interest to you, and you can get it 
patented yourself, or you might notify 
this unknown teacher that we have the 
article which he desires. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) F. M. Wright. 
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As the writer of the last letter re- 
quested a reply, we took pleasure in an- 
swering as follows: 


My dear Sir: In your recent letter I 
note what you say in regard to your 
invention of a cover for the keyboard. 
A stenographer in Chicago, Miss Sei- 
pel, invented the same some four years 
ago, but, to my knowledge, it was not 
adopted by many schools; at least, no 
advertisements regarding it have ap- 
peared in our shorthand magazines for 
some time. From this I take it that 
it did not meet with general favor. 

The idea of covering the whole key- 
board has always appealed to me as a 
good one. When properly adjusted, 
the cover would serve the double pur- 
pose of obscuring the keyboard and 
compelling the student to cultivate the 
habit of keeping the hands close to it. 
This is one of the secrets of speed. 

I also consider a copyholder quite as 
essential as a cover for the keys, and 
it seems to me that a combination of 
the two in one should prove success- 
ful. Mr. G. B. Heaney, of Providence, 
R. LL, has recently put on the market 
a combination holder and cover which 
admirably meets this requirement. 

Your letter will appear in the Janu- 
ary issue, and will bring your propo- 
sition before any of our readers who 
may be interested in it. 

Thanking you for your communica- 
tion, and .wishing you success, I re- 
main, Very truly yours, 


The Typewriting Plate 

The financial standing of the leading 
Chicago banks, as taken from a recent 
Chicago daily, affords a drill for the 
student in tabulating. In copying this 
kind of work the mind should be 
trained to carry all the figures of a 
column number, unless the operator is 
so familiar with their location on the 
keyboard that he can follow copy while 
writing. He should train himself to do 
one or the other. 


Typewriter Talk 

At the recent convention of commer- 
cial teachers, held in Chicago, the fol- 
lowing typewriter companies were repre- 
sented: Smith Premier, Remington, 
Fox, Monarch, Hammond and Blick- 
ensderfer. The Smith exhibit consisted 
of several machines from their recent 
exposition display. The Remington 
room was presided over by two hand- 
some young ladies, whose services were 
at the command of any who wished to 
dictate their correspondence during the 
convention. The Monarch interests were 
ably looked after by Messrs. Tanner 





and Middendorf and Miss Hortense 
Allen. The speed qualities of the Fox 
were demonstrated by Mr. Shields, who 
is a high-record operator. The Ham- 
mond folks attracted attention by hav- 
ing a machine-enclosed in a cloth-cov- 
ered frame, with interior colored lights 
reflected in such a manner as to enhance 
the beauty of the machine. 

Mr. G. B. Heaney, of Providence, 
R. L, exhibited a good thing in the way 
of a combination copyholder and key- 
board cover. It is designed to assist 
the student in learning the touch method 
by obscuring the keyboard, and thus 
removing the temptation to look at the 
keys. The extension apron, which is 
detachable, contains an oblong opening, 
which permits the operator to see the 
machine scale and his writing without 
changing the position of his copy. 





A Notable Event 


At the Waldorf Astoria, on the night 
of Monday, November 28, a compliment- 
ary dinner and loving cup were tendered 
to Mr. W. K. Jenne, of Ilion, by the 
board of directors of the corporation 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, manu- 
facturers of the Remington typewriter. 

Those present were Mr. 

Jenne, President Henry Harper Bene- 
dict, Vice-President Edward G. Wyckoff, 
Treasurer I. Clark Seamans, Secretary 
and General Manager John F. McClain, 
Assistant Treasurer Howard B. Wilson, 
Director William I. Ticknor, Mr. Henry 
V. Rowell, of the advisory board, and 
Messrs. Clarence W. Seamans, J. Walter 
Earle and John Calder. 

The occasion of the function was the 
retirement from active service of Mr. 
Jenne, who, for more than thirty years, 
has been the superintendent of the Rem- 
ington typewriter plant. The loving cup, 
which was presented to Mr. Jenne in a 
speech by Mr. Henry Harper Benedict, 
bears the following inscription : 

“Presented to W. K. Jenne, Decem- 
ber 1, 1904, by the Board of Directors 
of Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, on 
the occasion of his retirement from 
active service, election to the Advisory 
Board and appointment as Resident 
Director.” 

On December 1, 1904, Mr. Jenne 
retired from active service with full 
pay. He will be succeeded in the man- 
agement of the works by Assistant Man- 
ager John Calder. 

The retirement of Mr. Jenne, after his 
long service as superintendent of the 
Remington factory, brings to a close the 
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active career of a man who must always 
loom large in any history of the type- 
writer industry. It is hardly too much 
to say that the personal biography of 
Mr. Jenne will almost read like a com- 
plete history of the typewriter. His 
superintendency of the Remington fac- 
tory spans the entire history of the 
writing machine, considered as an article 
of commerce. 


New Typewriting Records 


At the National Business System 
Show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, on Monday, December 12, Charles 
H. McGurrin established a new endur- 
ance record, taking dictation for one 
hour and copying from manuscript for 
one hour. McGurrin’s nearest competi- 
tor was Miss Rose Reese, of New York, 
who took second prize. McGurrin made 
an average of 125 words per minute for 
the two hours, a total of 15,000 words. 

Evening.—Typewriting: One minute 
test, any letter or combination of let- 
ters; the operator striking the largest 
number of perfect letters being de- 
clared the winner. McGurrin won, with 
695 letters; McClintic second, 685 let- 
ters. 

On Tuesday, in a speed endurance 
trial to establish a new world’s record 
for twelve hours’ copying from manu- 
script, Charles H. McGurrin, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., and Miss Mae Carrington, 
of ‘Springfield, Mass., alternating as a 
team, three hours each, averaged 105 
words per minute for twelve hours, a 
total of 75,600 words. 


Convention Items 


Mr. J. A. Lyons entertained a party 
of friends at dinner Tuesday evening, 
and it was a jolly crowd. 

** * 





Many of the members of the Gregg 
Section were not present when the photo 
was taken, and some of them did not 
manage to get into focus—two or three 
at one side being left out. 

* * 

Mr. H. L. PPA worked like a 
beaver for the Graham Section. His 
signs were everywhere, and it was not 
his fault that the section was not the 
largest at the convention. 

* * * 

The friends of the forward movement 
were in evidence everywhere and they 
had a good time—especially while Mr. 
Reser was narrating the misreadings 
that occurred in his experience as a re- 
porter. 


Key to December Plates 


Achievements of Exposition 


The Automatic Telephone Company 
has a working telephone exchange that 
requires no operators. 

The General Electric Company shows 
a dynamo with a normal capacity of 
ten thousand horse power. 

Charles E. Yetman shows a trans- 
mitting typewriter from which tele- 
graphic messages may be dispatched. 

A telautograph company exhibits a 
machine which exactly reproduces 
handwriting or drawing at a distance. 

An American inventor has a machine 
which accomplishes the proper feeding 
and watering of stock by clock-work. 

The salt harvest of Great Salt Lake 
forms an interesting exhibit. Five 
barrels of the water of this lake con- 
tain one barrel of salt. 

A loom on which the thread run in 
by single strands comes out a finished 
suspender strap is a marvel of mechan- 
ical ingenuity. 

In the Colorado mining exhibit is an 
automatic drill that eats its way into 
the hardest granite at the rate of half 
an inch a minute. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and the General Elec- 
tric Company have a radiophone which 
transmits speech on light waves. 

Electric heaters are shown to be 
practical. Those at the exposition 
prove that all of the energy absorbed 
as electric currents reappears as heat. 

One company shows an automobile 
that has run 3,450 miles without a stop 
during a period of over fifteen days. 

Electric cooking stoves are shown 
in many varieties. They are intended 
to do away with the modern method of 
cooking, and to create an era when 
food shall be prepared at the table. 

The fair proves that the inventions 
and discoveries which are doing most 
to change the world are radium, the 
submarine boat, wireless telegraphy, 
the aeroplane, the automobile, and the 
gas producer—a simple machine to re- 
place coal for manufacturing gas. 


Gaining Experience 

“It strikes me sometimes that it is a 
rather dismal thing that a man often 
spends the best part of his life in gain- 
ing experience—in finding out what he 
is really fit for. By the time he has 
discovered the truth he is generally ir- 
revocably fixed in some other business.” 
So said Russell Sage, the doyen of the 
country’s financiers, and the man who 
doesn’t believe in vacations, in the 
course of a short talk in his down-town 
office the other day. Mr. Sage when 
seen was glancing over a mass of sta- 
tistics relating to the business growth 
of the country during the past year, 
and the number of failures, the latter 
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of which has been particularly heavy. 
It was this fact that drew the above 
remark from him. Continuing, Mr. 
Sage said: “These business failures 
could in a great many cases be traced 
to a lack of experience, and nothing 
more, 

“It is a pity, I often say, that a man 
cannot be born with experience. It is 
a valuable commodity in the labor 
market. There are some posts the 
duties connected with which must be 
so simple that it is hard to see how any 
person of ordinary intelligence and ap- 
plication could fail to perform them 
satisfactorily. But withal, in most ad- 
vertisements where help is wanted 
there appear the words, ‘Must have 
had experience.’ 

“And people are on the hunt for op- 
portunities to acquire it, too. 

“The worst experience of all is that 
respecting ourselves. A man generally 
realizes what he ought to have been 
when he is about forty or fifty years 
of age. At such an age it is a mistake 
for a man to change his occupation, 
unless he can find something better; 
but it is well to remember also that 
every change, providing he is able in 
the new work to utilize the experience 
of the old, means a distinct loss—a 
going back to the starting point when 
he ought to be some distance ahead of 
it."—Russell Sage. 





Business Letters—Page 130 
Dear Sir: 

In putting the electric motor on the 
ear transfer table, which you recently 
furnished us, we were unable to find 
the small gear which should go on the 
armature shaft. The box containing 
the motor was only opened recently 
and we expected to find the small gear 
on the shaft. 

Kindly look the matter up and see if 
this gear was omitted or not: in any 
case, please furnish us a gear for this 
purpose and send by express to Auburn 
Park, Ill.—this being our nearest ex- 
press office. 

The sketch below gives dimensions 
of this gear as near as we can make 
them out; you will undoubtedly have 
a record of the exact dimensions how- 
ever. Yours truly, 

* * * 
Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of the 4th inst., 
inquiring as to our regulations in the 
matter of issuing clergymen’s permits 
for reduced rates. 

Iinclose herewith an application blank, 
with which all our agents are fur- 
nished. A clergyman requesting a per- 
mit is obliged to read and fill out this 
application and to be recommended by 
the agent. The agent is supposed to 
have personal knowledge that the 
clergyman is in charge of a church in 






























































the town where the application is 
made. The agent after indorsing the 
application sends it to the general pas- 
senger department for consideration, 
and if granted, the permit is sent from 
this office. 

The permit entitles the clergyman 
holding it to purchase tickets at a rate 
of 2 cents per mile on the divisions of 
our line named upon its face. 

Hoping this information adequately 
serves your purpose, we are 
Yours respectfully, 


Business Letters—Page 144 


Gentlemen: 

We reply with pleasure to yours of 
the 28th ult. The firm about which you 
inquired do not keep their account 
with us, and we are without any infor- 
mation as to their financial condition. 
We do not know why their paper 
should be made payable at our bank, 
and if such is the case, it is done 
purely as a matter of convenience. 

In regard to the Guaranty Co. of 
Louisiana Junction, these parties are 
customers of ours, carrying very satis- 
factory balances, and we have a high 
opinion of them. We discount their 
paper, but they give us good indorse- 
ments. Their last statement shows 
a surplus of over $200,000, and they 
claim to be making money. On the 
whole, we think that they could be 
looked upon as a first-class risk. 

We are pleased to be of service to 
you. Very truly yours, 


z= = 
Dear Sir: 


Your letter of the 18th inst. is re- 
ceived. While we are obliged to you 
for the opportunity extended we shall 
have to decline the offering for two 
reasons: first, that we do not discount 
paper of this kind except for parties 
keeping regular accounts with us, and, 
secondly, in any event the paper is 
made for too long a time to suit our 
purpose. Your proposition is respect- 
fully declined purely for the reasons 
stated and without reflecting in any 
way upon the character of the paper 
offered. Very sincerely yours, 


*- * * 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of February 25th is just re- 
ceived. 

I am sorry to hear of the additional 
trouble in the Seely mine, and I note 
what you say respecting the Rockvale. 

I expect to go to Raton in a little 
more than two weeks, and we can then 
consider the matter of the rachet drill 
and any other details necessary for the 
work. 

I am very glad to hear that your as- 
sistant is doing well. 

Very truly yours, 





— A 
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Business Letters—Page 148’ (_ - 


Gentlemen: 

I have called several times at your 
yard hoping to see Mr. Hamlin, but 
have been unfortunate in not being 
able to meet him. I noticed that you 
will soon be short of limestone, and we 
would like very much to have a talk 
with you, hoping to arrange to make 
a contract with you for a season’s sup- 
ply on terms mutually satisfactory. 
We are particularly anxious to make 
such an arrangement with you now, 
because we have a temporary cut in 
railroad rates, and would like to take 
advantage of it, and in any case would 
like to secure your business. 

We will guarantee to furnish you 
all stone of the quality that was satis- 
factory to you before, and the condition 
of delivery would be, that you do not 
accept the stone, unless the quality is 
as we represent it. I will try to be at 
your yard tomorrow afternoon, be- 
tween four and five o’clock, and hope 
to have a talk with you then about it. 

Very truly yours, 


* * * 


Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 28th ult. was received. 
I have only this morning succeeded in 
communicating with the party who 
owns the property covered by the Car- 
ter mortgage. He came while I was 
absent at the court house. He does 
not wish to pay the mortgage, but 
wants to pay the interest and allow it 
to run. 

I suppose if the title is all right and 
the interest is kept up for your benefit, 
this will be satisfactory to you. With 
the continuation of the insurance, the 
loan is all right I think, and perhaps 
had better be allowed to stand. Unless 
I hear from you to the contrary by 
return mail, I shall allow it to remain. 

Yours truly, 


Mental Culture—Page 184 


A man who is ignorant of what others 
before him have thought will turn 
down many a blind alley, will set great 
store on ideas that have been proved 
false, and will probably overrate his 
own intellectual accomplishments. We 
would never travel very far if we had 
always to go back to the beginning 
and call everything to question, and 
start at first principles. Books are the 
record of other people’s experience and 
thought and feeling, and as such are 
of immense importance, widening our 
vision, extending our limited range of 
life, correcting our own conclusions, 
and giving vast data for our thinking. 

On the other side, however— 

Erudition does not mean a cultivated 
mind. The mere scholar may have 
learned wisdom, and all his 


never 


learning may only be the echo of 
other’s words. * * * There is a 
tendency to overestimate the value of 
books in any scheme of culture. The 
mere knowledge of authors is supposed 
to guarantee education. Yet we know 
from sad experience that a man can 
be bookish, and even learned, a very 
dungeon of scholarship, and be narrow 
in his judgments and cramped in his 
mind. 

Lincoln was, in some respects, the 
most genuinely educated man of his 
time; but his education was vital, not 
formal; individual, not academic. 
There is no antagonism between these 
two kinds of education; on the con- 
trary, in the ideal training they must 
always combine and harmonize. There 
is a disposition, however, to assume 
that formal education is the only edu- 
cation. From this point of view men 
like Shakespeare and Lincoln are inex- 
plicable. 


The convention was well attended by 
typewriter representatives, nearly all of 
the machines being represented by alert, 
tactful and well-known representatives. 


* * * 


One or two well-sharpened pencils 
thrust into the hair of the busy stenog- 
rapher before the day’s work begins may 
not add to the beauty of her coiffure, 
but they will add decidedly to her effi- 
ciency when it becomes a question of 
taking rapid, easy and legible notes. 





NE of the best propositions ever 
offered in the sale of a finely 
equipped Business and Shorthand 
College in a leading city of the 

central west. Address 
A. H., care Gregg Writer 








Gregg Writers will be pleased with 


Rupert P. SoRelle’s 
Shorthand Articles 


in THE WESTERN PENMAN 
this year. 


Josephine Turck Baker 
will write for teachers on 


Correct English 


Many pages of entertaining, helpful mat- 

ter from a rare list of talent. Subscription 

price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free. 

The Western Penman 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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The Lead oe ypc Do you want Dictation 
DIXON STENOGRAPHER. at Home? 








“Ss” “SM” or “M" Grade. If your sta- 
tioner does not yoae them. mention 7HZ 
GREGG WRITER and send 16 cents in 
stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey, City, N. J., for samples of each. 








Government POSITIONS—2s.566 appointments 
were made to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for stenographers. Each year we 
instruct by mail hundreds of persons who pass these exam- 
inations and receive appointments to life positions at $840 
to $1,200 a year. If you desire a position of this kind, 
write for our Civil Service Announcement and learn how 
you may secure it. It will besent free. Mention this paper. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-25 Pa. Ave., S. E., Washington D. C. 


You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires —is always 
ready. The best possible means 


for getting high speed. All this 
por, ws had ion KIMBALL’S 


Phonograph Dictation Outfits 


J. N. KIMBALL 
1358 Broadway New York City 




















Wart E0—Position as teacher of Shorthand 
Typewriting by an experienced lady 
teacher holding a certificate from the author 
of Gregg Shorthand. 

Address R. S., care of Gregg Writer. 








Ay NTED—Correspondent in Gregg Short- 

; student preferred; object, mutual 
education.—Lewis Wood, care of Moffitt-West 
Drug Co., Clark Ave. and Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shorihand work, ona in 
accordance with our s fications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 











taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 





cost. 


College, 


and dummies. 





HALFTONES FREE 


Weare making a new departurein the printing of catalogues 
for schools and colleges by using any illustration desired 
without an extra charge for same. 
graph of your principal, faculty, classroom or building and 
it will appear in your catalogue absolutely free of any extra 
Our skill enables us to produce the highest grade 
of school and college catalogues with the least expense 


We refer you to The Gregg School, The Chicago Business 
e Metropolitan Business College, The Spen- 
cerian Shorthand Institute, The Chicago College of 
Advertising—all of Chicago. 


When you are in need of any printed matter, write to us for prices 
Your correspondence will receive prompt attention 





You send us a photo- 


They are our customers 


The Campbell Company 205 South Canal Street Chicago 
Printers Engravers Advertisers 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Musick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 








Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 


Musick’s Practical Arithmetic . 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick'’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 


book is arranged for that purpose. 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor ... ._ .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 


DUD oo © @ 6 8 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 


a - «+ 1.00, postpaid 


1.00, postpaid 


oe see 6 oo « oy pee 





~ W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











Good English Dictation Book 


No More Stiff Letters 


if you get a copy of “GOOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK IN 
BUSINESS LETTER WRITING,” the ONLY book that 
teaches a natural, easy, effective style, free from that stereo- 
typed commercial jargon which the best business men 
are trying so hard toavoid. Besides One Hundred Model 
Letters ofthe kind a business man really likes, there are 
Points on Correct English ( gist of grammarin four pages), 
Points on Punctuation ( brief summary for office use), and 
a number of Actual Business Letters corrected in notes and 
rewritten as model letters after the manner of Mr. Cody's 
privateinstruction. Cloth, I2me, 75c 

“*The BEST brief manual on letter writing and 

the ONLY dictation book in existence. 
—C. C. Rearick, Standard School, Chicago. 

Special price to teachers for examinations, soc. 


School of English, 1413 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal gradua 
specialists and other teachers to colleges an 
schools. The Agency receives many calls for 
commercial teachers from public and private 
schools and business colleges. 


WM.0O. PRATT, Manager 











To establish and maintain order, har- 
mony and excellence under one’s own 
hat will keep one fairly occupied.—Wil- 
liam Johnson. 














Gregg Writers should read 
“The Stenographer” 


Because it is absolutely free from prej- 
udice, being devoted to the profession at 
large from the amanuensis to the advanced 
verbatim reporter. 

Because it contains so many interesting 
and instructive departments that it is im- 
possible to enumerate them here. 

Send for sample copy. We can afford to give you one 
for you will buy twelve. Subscription price $1 a year. 


The Stenographer "34353 





that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union. It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investiqnse the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPAKY 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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Chicago’s First Annual Office 
Appliance and Business 
System Show 


Typewriters, iter Sup- 
plies, Electric Writing Ma- 
chines, Book Writing Machines, 
Adding Machines, Duplicating 
Machines, Addressing Ma- 
chines, and Coin Counting Ma- 
chines, Filing Systems, Novel- 
and Specialties, Metal 
Furniture. 
Office Furniture of every 
description 
Loose Leaf Ledger Systems, 
Card Index Systems, Grapho- 
hones (for commercial work), 
fes and athe ge hines, 
Time ns, Inks, 
Pencils, Cash Carriers, Cash 
Registers, Autog’ phic Regist’rs 


Coliseum, Chicago, March 15th to 22d, 1905 


Under the management of the Madison Square Garden 
Office Appliance Show 


A National Business Show that means as much to the business man—the manufacturer—as 
the recent World’s Fair meant to general achievement—a show where will be exhibited all 
the great labor-saving, automatic devices of business—the greatest show for the makers of 
typewriters, office equipment and supplies ever held. 





A Proven Opportunity for Manufacturers 

The great business show to be given in Chicago, March 1sth to 2end, is not an experiment. It is the outgrowth of 
one of the most successful shows ever held in America— an exposition that attracted within three days over , 4 
visitors. December 12th witnessed in Madison Square Garden, New York, the opening of the first Business S) 
ever held in America. Heretofore manufacturers of business goods have been but a part of one great exposition. 
They have been SWALLOWED UP by exhibits of a thousand other varieties. Business men had never before been 
given the opportunity to see, examine and judge, side by side, away from the c ofa a other attrac- 
ae full attractive display of the hundred and one devices and appliances that make up the equipment of the 

business office. In New York they were‘given the opportunity they sought. And the Madison uare 
Gosden Show was a SUCCESS! 


The Exhibitor's Great Opportunity 
From the exhibitor's standpoint this show offers the greatest advertising opportunity the manufacturer of business 
goods ever had—even greater than the Madison Square Garden Show. For NOW the Show isa PROVEN SUC- 
-CESS—it wasan EXPERIMENT THEN. Itisnoexperiment now. In no other way could a maker of business 
devices reach so many possible customers at so small an outlay as he can reach at the Sole. Managers, buyers, 
PURCHASING AGENTS, department heads, manufacturers, bankers, wholesalers, specialty dealers—men in all 
lines will attend the exhibit in a body for the direct purpose of investigating the claims—studying the goods of the 
exhibitor. An exhibit privilege in the Coliseum is equal in advertising value to an actual call and a personal talk 
with over a hundred and fifty thousand men, for the exhibitor not only reaches this number of men at the show—he 
reaches them while they are in the HUMOR TO INVESTIGATE his claims. 





Isn't this so, Mr. Manufacturer? 
There are thousands of business men in the United<States who could and would use your goods if they only knew 
about them. Butthey don't. Many ofthese men will be atthe show. What better chance could you have to get at 
them, to show them the superiority of your line over others—than this show offers you? Don't take our word for it; 
ask ANY of the New York Exhibitors, and if the New York Show = them, the Chicago Show, » aeranged by by the 
same men, engineered under the same favorable circumstances—will pay YOu. Ninety per cent. of all the com-* 
sanies who exhibited at the New York Show have signed for next year—the majority have taken twice as much space. 
n't this mean anything to you? We invite wy with enterprising concerns who have lines that will 
stand on their own merits. The earlier you write, the better position we can give you. Details, prices and all other 
information are free for the asking. 


A championship speed contest is being arranged between the different typewriting schools around Chicago. Each 
School must be represented by one pupil or teacher. The winner will win the championship for the School he or she 
represents—the prize will be a handsome silver cup. Other speed contests are being arrai and those desiring to 
enter will kindly write the management at once. The fastest operators in the country will = part in these contests. 


Now is the time to select your space. “DO IT NOW.” Address all communications 


Chicago Office Appliance Show, 421 Monadnock Bldg. 


H. A. COCHRANE ° 
. W. PAYNE Managers Telephone, Harrison 666 Chicago 
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WE ARE NOT HERE 
TO BOAST ABOUT 
WHAT WE HAVE 






The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Factory and General Offices: 


69th and 70th Sts. and East River 
New York, N. Y. 


Representatives Everywhere 

















The Losers 


is the title of a short story of 
Frenzied Finance 





that will appear in the Feb- 
ruary number of that splen- 
did business magazine— 


Education in 
Business 





Send fifty cents for a year’s 
subscription. The magazine 
is full of practical business 
suggestions and interesting 
business stories. 


Published at Peoria, Ill. 








List of 


Publications 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
rev edition. Bound in cloth, 
gold lettering _s ees ao 

Progressive Exercises in Gregg Short- 
hand. Theseexercises aoolibended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop inmde- 
pendentreadingandwritingability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 
cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manual and Progressive 
Exercises . . . : ee 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
s , and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
pocket size ... . ° 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. Con- 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in leather; vest 
pocketsize .. . s-e o o SOQ 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . - ss. e 15 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a very interest- 
ing and instructive reading book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
Sond Kemmedy. « © « « ce oc ec 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford .. 50 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son. Written in Gregg Short- 
bend, Gieth wc ccc cece es @ 


Rational T pawrecene, By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 
SoRelle. A complete text book for 
class or self-instruction in the art 
of typewriting by the Touch 
Method. In two forms—Single 
Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 00 


English: ._ > Studies. B 
rances r - Raymond, 
succinct presentation of the es- 
sentialsof English . .... 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition and Application. 
128 pages; flexiblecover. .. . 2 


rh) 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 
zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear .....e«.-«-« 5&0 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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To Stenographers 


Smith Premier 
Sten ographers 








are wanted by business 
men the world over. 


@ Employment depart- 
ments are maintained at 
our branches and agen- 
cies in every leading city 
of the United States and 
Europe. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Company 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. 7. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 








Yost Writing Machine Co. 


Send for our unusual catalogue 245 Broadway, New York 








“PARAGON” 
Typewriter Ribbons are the Best 


They make a clear, sharpimpression. They are >on-filling. 
They do not smear in copying. They will not wear in holes. 
And their records are permanent. These are some of the 
many good qualities of Paragon Ribbons. Every ribbon is 
guaranteed to be absolutely satisfactory. 


Paragon Ribbon Coupon Books provide the greatest economy and convenience 
Jor purchasers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


327 BROADWAY . NEWYORK 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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When the Stenographer hasa 








Always ready, never needs sharpening; uniform 
point; no lead to wear away or snap. Uniform 
action gives speed. Notes permanent and easy 
for the eyes. Don’t be satisfied with anything 
less than a y 


Waterman’s Ideal—Get the Genuine 


Our special stenographic pens were manufactured 
after a thorough investigation of the peculiar 
needs of shorthand work. Thousands have thrown 
away pencils and dip pens to adopt them. 





—_— 








All our pens are fitted with the new spoon feed that never skips or ; 
floods. We guarantee to suit your hand with a pen that will give per- 
manent satisfaction. Purchase through dealers, writing us if you are 
not served satisfactorily. Write for booklet, ‘‘ Points to Penmen.’’ 


L. E. Waterman Co. 173 Broadway, New York 
160 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNDE WOOD TYPEWRITER: @: 
{ ESROADWAY NEW YORK: 
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